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CHAPTER I 



THE PRISON 

T HE PRISON is situated on an island of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty. Tourists who go past either by 
the railway on the mainland or by boat over the sea 
look upon it, in its brilliant setting of blue water, as a 
fine example of mediaeval architecture, which indeed 
it is. If anyone tells them that it is now a prison, they 
nod their heads, as though that were to be expected. 
Then, perhaps, they turn their eyes in another direc¬ 
tion, to the sweeping lines of the mountains which 
surround this land-locked bay and, below the moun¬ 
tains, to the green fringe of the coast and the folds of 
hills whose colours and outlines change with the 
changing daylight. It is often said that dawn and 
sunset here are more beautiful than in any other 
quarter of the world. At both these times, and par¬ 
ticularly at sunset, when, as a rule, the wind drops, the 
bay and the island seem alike steeped in an atmosphere 
of pervading peace. No ripple stirs the blue extent of 
water, except when a rowing boat crosses lazily from 
the mainland to the prison, carrying rations for the 
prisoners, or fruit, fish, wine and other delicacies for 
the Governor, his wife, the prison staff and the guests 
who stay with them from time to time. There is no 
sound or stir in the air, except for the hawks that circle 
screaming about the battlements; though occasionally 
a fisherman who approaches the castle more nearly 
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than is customary may hear a human voice uplifted in 

terror or in agony, for the prisoners are treated with an 

inhumanity which, in other days, would have excited 
universal disapprobation. 

Whether the majority of the prisoners are common 
criminals or are revolutionaries of the right or of the 
left is, perhaps, useless to enquire. What they have in 
common is that, for one reason or another, they have 
come into opposition to the regime, although, even in 
this respect, their position often causes surprise to 
others and to themselves, since in recent years the 
political situation has been of such complexity that 
many who fancied themselves to have been working for 
the present state of affairs have found that, in the view 
of the authorities, this could not have been the case, 
since they have been thrown into prisons or concen¬ 
tration camps j while many others, professed opponents 
of the powers that be, have, for some reason, been 

liberated and raised to posts of honour and responsi¬ 
bility. 

An objective historian might perhaps more wisely 
regard these prisoners as human beings than as repre¬ 
sentatives of some political ideal or of some tendency, 
hereditary or acquired, to crime ; yet they are not 
regarded as human beings by the authorities, nor, as a 
rule, do they regard each other as such. Indeed, the 
very confusion, both of the law and in those ideals for 
which, at one time or another, many of them may 
have stood, has deprived them of any certainty, and 
particularly of that certainty of conviction which, in 
other times, assured an elevation of character even 
amongst those who spent long years in chains. The 
manifest impossibility of any change being imposed on 
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the regime as a result of any popular movement has 
led to a weakening or disappearance of the faith that, 
in the past, moved mountains; so that, in the unlikely 
event of their liberation, most of the prisoners would, 
no doubt, automatically rally to their various banners, 
and yet they would be uneasily conscious that those 
banners had, in the meantime, been redesigned: that 
the direction of march had been altered, that they 
themselves, though still conscious of the necessity for 
seeking power for their own groups, had lost any clear 
idea of the wider prospects for which this power, when 
acquired, was to be exercised. 

The authorities, too, on their side, with their power 
now firmly established, no longer showed precisely the 
same ruthlessness as in the old days in their treatment 
of opponents. At one time it had seemed necessary to 
destroy, by the quickest possible means, all who in any 
way threatened the security of the regime. Later it 
became evident that this method was uneconomical in 
the use of man-power and was also liable to cause 
difficulties with regard to public opinion in other 
countries where the need for such methods was no 
longer, or had not yet been felt. In an age when every 
government, however tyrannical, proclaimed itself a 
democracy, it was important, from a diplomatic point 
of view, not only that there should be prisons but that 
it should be possible to advertise something in the 
nature of prison reform. This had been for some time 
the particular concern of the Minister for Public 
Instruction who, at the time when this story opens, was 
engaged on a scheme by which regular production of the 
plays of Shakespeare, acted by the prisoners themselves, 
would become a normal part of prison discipline. 
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The Minister was, perhaps, the ablest member of the 
new government, and was particularly successful in the 
field of foreign relations. Though no one who knew 
him well would suppose him to be possessed of any 
ee mgs of humanity, he was an interesting and agree- 

. j of conversation, he 

was reminded of the reputation for savagery which he 

had acquired during the period of the civil war, he 
would, adapting his manner to the nature of his 
interlocutor, either roar with laughter, as though what 
was past could always be regarded as, in some sense 
humorous, or else, with a severe air, he would refute 
any evidence that could be brought forward to show 
that it was by his orders that hostages had been 
massacred, villages burnt, or women and children 
tortured. He was a man of considerable culture 
handsome, if rather fat, ruthless, with a rare taste for 
foreign wines. His department had been organ¬ 
ised efficiently from the first, and there were many 
foreign journalists who, after one interview with the 
Minister, had proceeded to discount entirely all that 
they had previously heard from exiles in their own 

countries of the brutality and intolerance of the 
government. 


In pursuance of his widely publicised plan for prison 
reform, the Minister had secured the services of a Mr. 
Goat, a young lecturer in literature who was attached 
to one of the foreign cultural missions, and who not 
only knew the language of the country but had a 
certain reputation for theatrical productions. Had it 
not been for the fact that this reputation was certainly 
deserved, it is doubtful whether the young man would 
have commended himself at all to the Minister. Unlike 
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most of his colleagues, Mr. Goat drank little and he 
belonged to a group which believed in the reformatory 
powers of love. Enthusiastic as he was about producing 
plays, he seemed equally enthusiastic about the possi¬ 
bility that these productions might have a curative 
effect upon the characters of the prisoners themselves. 
Indeed, at his first interview with the Minister, he had 
said, with a grin which appeared to the Minister both 
sheepish and priggish : ‘I shouldn’t be surprised, sir, 
if after a few of these performances you’ll find some of 
the prisoners qualified for release.’ 

The Minister had looked at him with evident 

distaste. ‘Nothing could interest me less,’ he had 

replied. ‘Of course it’s not my department but I 

should say it is very doubtful if any of them will ever 

be released. Nothing would be gained by it. What we 

want from you (and I am extremely grateful to you 

for your assistance) is simply a first-rate production to 

which we can invite members of the foreign Press. I 

have selected this particular prison because of the 

beauty of its surroundings. Also the local wine is 

drinkable. Go down and see the place for yourself. 

You will get all the help you require from the 

Governor. Remember me also to his delightful wife. 

^ you have the least difficulty with the prisoners 

themselves—any lack of co-operation, any failure to 

respond to your suggestions—my friend the Governor 

will, to put it rather mildly, make them suffer 
for it.* 

Here the Minister had smiled in an engaging manner, 
but the young man had unnecessarily protested: 
Really, sir, in this kind of thing the voluntary spirit is 
everything. Fm sure I’ll secure that, and I’d be 
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horrified at the idea of producing Shakespeare, as it 
were under duress.’ 

He had giggled slightly, and the Minister had spoken 
again: ‘The prisoners, my dear sir, are, whether you 
like it or not, under duress, as you call it, and long are 
they likely to remain so. It is not for you or for me to 
give the slightest consideration either to their souls or 
to their feelings. What we want is simply a good show 
which will redound greatly to your credit and to mine. 
Go down and see the place for yourself. I’m sure you’ll 
like it.’ 

So the first interview, some three months ago, had 
ended, and Mr. Goat, on his side, had conceived almost 
as unfavourable an opinion of the Minister as the 
Minister had of him. Before definitely accepting the 
appointment he had consulted Colonel Felson, the 
head of his mission, and had ventured to suggest to his 
superior that to be connected with prison work which 
was not obviously of a reformatory character might 
conceivably have compromising consequences. 

Colonel Felson had immediately dismissed the idea. 
‘Have a whiskey, my dear Goat,’ he had said, ‘and 
don’t be such a goat.’ This was a joke which never 
ceased to gratify the Colonel. ‘It will be the making 
of your career,’ he had added. ‘Of course, in a way it’s 
bad luck about the chaps in prison. Many of them are 
probably decent chaps. But it can’t be helped. I’ve 
been in prison myself. There is nothing like it. Every¬ 
one ought to go to prison for a bit. There is something 
rather imponderable about being in prison.’ Then a 
dreamy look had come into his eyes. ‘In a certain 
sense,’ he went on, ‘it is true to say that we are all 
prisoners’; and then, pouring out the whiskey, he had 
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begun to speak of certain theories which he believed to 
be held by the inhabitants of Thibet. 

And so the young lecturer had left the capital for the 
island where the prison was situated. He had been 
immediately struck by its possibilities for theatrical 
effect and had, in the end, decided upon a production 
of King Lear , to be performed on the battlements of the 
castle itself. The sheer walls, plunging straight into the 
sea, the surrounding mountains aglow in the ebbing light 
of sunset and in stern outline at the rising of the moon, 
the screaming hawks, the towers with their tremendous 
shadows, a wildness and a kind of force, both in Nature 
and in architecture, would be, he thought, an ideal 
background for the frightful lamentations of the 
tortured king. He imagined the stately, tautened form 
outlined against the sky and the terrible words ringing 
out over the dark waters. In such an atmosphere the 
audience, sitting in the balmy air, would readily accept 
the illusion of thunder, lightning and rain ; nor would 
they ever lose the thrill of surprise at the unexpected, 
since they would be accommodated on a steamship 
which, as the performance was in progress, would 
slowly circle the castle walls where, at different angles 

and at different levels, would be set the various 
scenes. 

So, in a flash, on that first evening when he was 
crossing from the mainland to the castle, he had 
realised the possibilities of the place for his purpose. 
Since then he had worked hard, travelling frequently 
between the capital, where he still had duties to 
perform, and the island. He had anticipated diffi¬ 
culties, but not those with which actually he had been 
faced. Now, a week before the dress rehearsal as he 
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sat once more in the little rowing boat that was to 
take him across, perhaps for the last time, the smooth 
and darkening water, he felt, as he had felt before, that 
he was leaving familiar territory for a place which, 
howe\ er circumscribed, was certain to be surprising, 
for pleasures which, however exciting to the nerves' 
were not, perhaps, the precise ones which he would 
have chosen. In spite of what he considered would be 
the certain success of his production, he wondered 
whether, if the whole thing were to be done again, he 
would not have acted differently and, in some ways, 
with greater circumspection. He thought also, with a 
half smile, of the two strange characters with whom 
he had travelled that evening on the train and with 
whom he had been drinking for the last hour (for, 
during his stay on the island, he had learned to drink) 
at their hotel on the mainland. Then, as the boat 
began to move forward from the quay, he observed 
a light flash out from a window high in one of 
the castle towers. He thought then, in a kind of 
mystification, of the Governor’s wife and of the 
Governor himself. 

The evening air seemed calmer and softer than he 
had ever known it. Behind the castle, mountain after 
mountain, silhouetted against the red sky, like the 
backs of wolves, extended into the interior. One dog 
was barking somewhere along the shore, but otherwise 
there was no sound but that of the oars until they were 
close to the prison and could hear first the hawks 
screaming around their nests and then the noise of 
the great door being unbolted from within. The young 
man remembered afterwards that, all the way there, 
as he had mentally reviewed the events of the last few 
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months, he had been filled, in spite of the beauty of the 
scene, with a feeling which, had it not taken on some¬ 
thing of unreality, something dreamlike from the 
evening air, would have been a feeling of apprehension. 
But to understand his state of mind we must again go 
back to the time when he first came to the prison. 



CHAPTER 2 


FIRST ACQUAINTANCE 

TTE, too, remembered it intensely, the time in the 
AX early spring, three months ago, when, shortly 
after his interview with the Minister, he had set out by 
the morning train and arrived, as he was arriving now, 
at about sunset. It had been one of those very warm 
evenings which occur at the beginning of spring, and 
the first thing that he heard as he approached the 
great bolted door of the castle was a woman’s voice 
singing one of the popular dance tunes to which he had 
listened in the early hours of that same day in a night 
club in the capital. ‘Take away the eyes’ was what the 
words said, ‘take away the eyes from that pale face. 
They have driven me mad.’ 

The singer was singing these words cheerfully and 
with a kind of gusto, in a way quite unlike the crooning 
and drooping enunciation common in the capital. 
Then, as his boat scraped against the grey stone below 
the castle door, he heard the bolts being withdrawn 
from their sockets and saw that the door was being 
opened. First appeared two prison guards, dressed in 
the curiously flamboyant uniform of the country, and 
then, still singing, came the figure of a tall young 
woman in a bathing costume. When she saw the boat 
she stopped singing and looked at him with a 
momentary surprise, though without embarrassment. 
She seemed to him, indeed, remarkably self-possessed, 
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with her straight level brows and her golden hair 
which appeared the brighter by contrast with the 
brown of her neck and shoulders. Mr. Goat admired 
athletic bodies and was, indeed, himself a first-class 
long-jumper and swimmer. 

He hastened to give his name and explain the 
purpose of his coming. ‘I was asked,’ he said, ‘by the 
Minister to give this letter of introduction to the 
Governor , 5 and he held out the official envelope. 

She took the letter from him and threw it down 
beside her on top of the towel which she had been 
carrying. Then she looked at him intently and smiled. 
‘I am the Governor’s wife,’ she said, speaking in his 
own language. ‘My name is Maria. My husband is 
away for the night, but I will entertain you. Now I 
remember my husband told me of you. You are the 
man with the curious name called “Goat”? Never 
mind, I will be kind to you.* 

She laughed and looked at him appraisingly. There 
was something in her look and in the rough tenderness 
of her voice that embarrassed the young man acutely. 
He coughed in an unassuming manner and thanked her 
for her kindness. However, she was hardly listening to 
him. She had turned to the two prison guards and was 
speaking, first to the one and then to the other, in tones 
so harsh and in language of so immodest a character 
that Mr. Goat could not prevent himself from blushing. 
She was simply demanding why they were standing 
there like statues, why one of them had not already 
taken the luggage from the boat, and why the other 
had not by this time produced a bathing costume and 
towel for the guest; but the manner in which she spoke, 
fast and quietly, still more the expressions which she 
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used, quite obviously frightened not only Mr. Goat but 
the men themselves, who hurried to do as they were 
told. 

While they were busied, one in carrying the luggage 
into the interior of the castle and the other presumably 
in searching for a bathing costume, Maria turned to the 
young man with a quite different expression in her 
eyes. ‘I often think,’ she said, ‘that it is a pity that 
people have to be ruled by fear.’ 

This happened to be one of the subjects which 
interested Mr. Goat keenly. In spite of the horror 
which a moment ago he had felt at the sight of Maria’s 
angry face and at the sound of her cool and shameless 
voice, he now spoke with a kind of eagerness. ‘Really,’ 
he said, ‘I cannot believe that. Even in the army the 
best sort of discipline comes from understanding. And 
in other affairs surely love is a more powerful force than 
fear.’ 

She threw back her head and laughed. ‘How 
sweet!’ she said. ‘But here is your bathing dress. I will 
tell you all about that another time.’ 

By now one of the guards had returned from inside 
the building and presented the young man with a 
bathing costume which, to his mind, was over¬ 
decorated, since the light blue material was covered 
with brightly coloured designs of marine animals, done 
in silk embroidery. 

‘It is my husband’s,’ said Maria; ‘and it will be too 
big for you. You will look very funny.’ 

As she did not seem prepared to give him any oppor¬ 
tunity for undressing in privacy, he removed his 
clothes as discreetly as he could, while she stood 
waiting for him, and the two guards, each at one side 
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of th e massive door, gazed out with expressionless faces 
over the calm water which was beginning to glow with 
the colours of the striped and brilliant sunset. 

Mr. Goat, finding, as he had expected, the bathing 
suit much too big, had knotted the shoulder-straps 
round him and stood, looking down with a faint 
embarrassment at the rich embroidery which adorned 
his stomach. Maria looked at him again, coolly and 
steadily, almost as though, he thought, he was some 
object in a shop window over the purchase of which 
she was deliberating. She smiled and said: ‘You don’t 
look so funny as I thought,’ and indeed the young man, 
dim and almost as sunburnt as she was herself, pre¬ 
sented an athletic appearance. ‘Shall we race to that 
buoy?’ she said, pointing over the water to a distance 
of about a hundred yards. ‘Or can’t you swim so far?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Mr. Goat, ‘I think I can do that all 
right.’ He, too, smiled, though in an embarrassed 
manner, since he was conscious of being one of the best 
swimmers in the country at that particular distance. 

They plunged in together and Mr. Goat, not wishing 
in any way to show off, kept a little distance behind the 

girl. He soon found, however, that she was a far better 

% 

swimmer than he could have expected and he began 
to exert himself to the best of his abilities, enjoying as 
he always did a close race, and at the same time 
determined that the contest should be as fair as 
possible, so that if in fact she beat him, she should have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had tried his best. 
It was not until they were quite close to the buoy 
that he began to go ahead; but, as he was passing her 
and was on the point of making the last few strokes 
which would carry him to the winning post, he felt 


t 
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his leg being clutched from behind and in the next 
moment he was being forcibly submerged in the water 
with Maria’s knees on his neck and her whole weight 
on top of him. When he came to the surface he saw 
that she was sitting on the buoy. Her eyes were 
flashing and, since she was out of breath, she spoke 
indistinctly: ‘You are very rude. I don’t like anyone 
to swim faster than me except my husband.’ 

Mr. Goat sighed. In many lectures and discussion 
groups he had emphasised what, to him, were the self- 
evident rules of sportsmanship and fair play, but in this 
country he had found, for the most part, his audiences 
unresponsive. Then he smiled. ‘I’m awfully sorry,’ 
he said. ‘As a matter of fact, you see, I hold one or two 
swimming championships, and I thought you wouldn’t 
like to win unless you won properly.’ 

She was still angry. ‘That makes it all the ruder,’ 
she said, and then suddenly smiled. ‘Anyway,’ she 
added, ‘I did win, and now I am the champion.’ 

She plunged back into the water by his side and 
stroked his neck with one hand. Mr. Goat, in great 
embarrassment, immediately submerged and then 
came to the surface again with his eves shut and making 
a snorting noise. When he opened his eyes lie could see 
that she was laughing at him. ‘As you’re such a good 
swimmer,’ she said, ‘see whether you can carry me 
home on your back,’ and she threw her arms round his 
neck while he, blowing heavily, began to move through 
the water by means of the breast stroke. His progress 
was slow, since she was constantly shifting her position, 

his hair or pinching him in the back or side. 
From time to time Air. Goat would say: ‘Look here!’ 
or ‘Oh, I say! go easy!’ but for the most part he swam 
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doggedly on, not being quite certain in his own mind 
whether he was enjoying this excursion or not. He 
began to think—though because of the hard swimming 
with diffi culty—of the schoolmistress with whom, in his 
own country, he had exchanged vows of lasting 
fidelity. The woman now upon his back was, he 
imagined, unprincipled, like many whom he had met 
in the capital and whose advances he had, with very 
great embarrassment, since he was unused to women, 
rejected. Yet with none of them had he ever been in 
such close contact as he was now with Maria, nor had 
any of them, he thought, possessed half her beauty. She 
was also an excellent swimmer. Here he checked his 
thoughts, as he reflected that she was another man’s 
wife and that he himself, even apart from this, had 
always been opposed to loose and irresponsible amours. 
But the weight and pressure of her body made it difficult 
for him to think at all as they slowly traversed the water 
and reached the castle, coming again, a somewhat 
undignified spectacle he considered, beneath the 
impassive gaze of the two guards, who stood ready to 
help them up the steps to the stone in front of the 
open door. 

They scrambled up the steps and, as the guards shut 
the high door behind them, Mr. Goat looked round the 
large courtyard in which they found themselves. On 
the left hand it was bounded by a high wall of flint, 
blank, without windows and only penetrable by one 
small door which was heavily barred and bolted. 
Beyond this wall, no doubt, were the prison premises, 
and over the top of it could be seen two rounded 
towers, above which still circled the hawks which he 
* had noticed while crossing from the mainland. There 
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was, apparently, some sort of platform or roof running 
round the inside of the wall for, fifty feet or so above 
them he could see the head and shoulders of an old man 
who, accompanied by a guard, was walking slowly 
along with his eyes fixed on the distance and his 
thoughts, perhaps, on the liberty which he had lost. 
With his long beard and his slow steps he was an 
impressive figure, and it was at the moment of seeing 
him that the young man had been struck with the 
possibilities of the place for unusual scenic effects 
though, of course, it was not until he had investigated 
the castle more thoroughly that he had decided upon 
the production of King Lear. He turned to Maria and 
said: ‘I suppose that is one of the prisoners?’ 

She was looking at him and smiling, having 
evidently enjoyed the bathe. Now her face hardened. 
‘Yes,’ she said. ‘As a matter of fact, that one is my 
husband’s father.’ 

Mr. Goat was startled. ‘How terribly sad,’ he said. 

0 * 

‘May I ask what he has done?’ 

She had turned away from him and spoke in an 
indifferent voice: ‘I don’t know. I believe he was a sort 
of theorist.’ 

‘What I mean is—’ Mr. Goat began, but she had 
taken him by the arm and was leading him to the 
other side of the courtyard, where a large and beauti¬ 
fully wrought iron gate gave entrance to a round tower 
in which there were many windows. Before going 
through the gate he looked round once more over his 
shoulder at the old man on the battlements and saw 
him glance down rapidly and almost surreptitiously at 
them, then look quickly away, as though he had been 
guilty of an act of indiscretion. 
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Once inside the tower Mr. Goat was immediately 
impressed with what he saw. The almost circular room 
was richly furnished, with thick bear-skins upon the 
floor, low sofas and armchairs, and at each side of the 
large fireplace, where logs were burning, there extended 
windows looking over the sea which could be heard 
lapping gently against the walls. There was something 
in the warmth and comfort of this limited space, with 
its proximity to the restless and enormous sea, which 
strangely moved the young man, so that the unpleasant 
impression which had been made upon him by the 
sight of the single prisoner was largely effaced. Maria 
noticed his look of admiration and smiled. ‘Yes,’ she 
said, ‘it is a nice room. We’ll be dining here later on,’ 
and she took hold of his arm again to guide him to a 
steep stairway. The touch of her hand made him, 
for some reason, both apprehensive and excited. As he 
followed her up the narrow stairs he noticed, either for 
the first time or in a different way, the muscles in her 
legs and the colour of her skin. He attempted to think 
of his fiancee, but could not envisage her clearly. 

On the first floor, standing on a thick carpet which 
was spread along a corridor, they paused and indicating 
a door on the left Maria said: ‘That is your room. They 
will have taken your things in there.’ Then, again 
smiling, she pointed to the door opposite. ‘This is my 
room. Would you like to come in with me?’ 

She had extended her hand for him to take and as 
she did so her face took on a rather different expression, 
a look of gentleness and indeed of modesty which to an 
outside observer might seem curiously incompatible 
with the words which she had just spoken. Mr. Goat 
only remembered this look afterwards. Her meaning, 
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which it seemed impossible to mistake, had not, as he 
might have expected, shocked him, but had thrown 
him into a state of indescribable confusion. 

‘Oh, well,’ he managed to pronounce, ‘oh, really, no 

thanks, if you don’t mind. I don’t think I really will 
thank you.’ ’ 

Her hand dropped to her side and she looked at him 

; with interest. ‘Is there anything wrong with you?’ she 
asked. 

t ‘Well,’ he said, smiling and rubbing one of his arms, 

I m a bit chilly, you know’, - and then observing her 

expression of amused incredulity he added: ‘You see, 

as a matter of fact, I happen to be engaged.’ He then 

stood still, looking down at his feet, conscious both 

that he had made a definite statement and also that, for 

some reason, the impression which he was making was, 

in a way, ridiculous. He looked up and saw that she 

was laughing. Then she leant forward and quickly 

kissed him on the lips. Almost before he w r as conscious 

of this she had turned round and disappeared into her 
own room. 

Mr. Goat stood still for a moment and then he also 
retired to his room. He noticed, when he was inside, 
that his heart was beating with extraordinary rapidity. 
The commotion in his mind was unlike anything which 
he had known before, nor could the most cogent 
arguments which he presented to himself much affect 
the disturbance. He had, he knew, no reason to respect 
m any way the moral qualities of Maria, and it had 
long been a conviction of his that love without moral 
approbation was only, as he would have expressed it, 
a. form of lust. Moreover, she was a married woman 
and according to his principles it w r as wrong to come 
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between husband and wife, except possibly in cases 
where the wife was demonstrably and undeservedly 
unhappy. It seemed to him also that her attitude to 
fotn was scarcely serious, and love, in Mr. Goat s view, 
was something that should always be taken seriously. 
Finally he was himself engaged to be married and not 
only did he expect fidelity from his fiancee , but he 
imagined, judging from his own feelings, that any 
infidelity on his own part would have a distressing 

effect on her. 

Yet somehow these considerations seemed now to 
lack the force which previously they had always had 
with him. When he thought of Maria’s laughing face 
and golden hair, of her graceful gestures and of the 
expression in her eyes which he had just seen, he could 
not but believe that she was, perhaps in some way 
which he had not hitherto imagined, good. His longing 
to touch her, to enjoy a kind of intimacy which, since 
he was very young, he scarcely understood and yet 
which presented itself to his mind as something not 
only delicious but sacred, was in reality so great that 
his mind could scarcely function on the level to which 
it was accustomed. And, though he was horrified by 
the fact that his thoughts no longer seemed to obey the 
familiar signals, the excitement in his blood was such 
that his feelings were pleasurable, for all their extreme 
perplexity. ‘Perhaps this is real love,’ he said to 
himself, and then, with a shock and with mounting 
excitement, he reflected, ‘I wonder what I should do, 
if she came into the room now.’ . 

As this thought was passing through his mind he 
raised his eyes to the mirror before which he had been 
sitting and saw that, in fact, she had entered the room, 
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7 qi ;! Ctly ? hat hc hacl not heard her, and that she was 
standing close behind him, looking down at him with 

the same gentle and serious expression which he had 

noticed before m her eyes when they were both standing 

outside the door. As his eyes met hers in the mirror he 

was filled with a sense of immense gratitude and relief. 

It seemed to him that, by means of some agency 

outside himself (nor did he give Maria credit for this) 

a great weight had been taken from his mind. As lie 

turned towards her and rose to his feet, he felt that his 

limbs were trembling, and as the words ‘I love you,’ 

which he had so seldom spoken, came falteringly to his 

lips, he was aware of a tremendous silence and a 

supernatural calm. They seemed isolated in a world of 

m\ stery and of beauty. Breaking the silence, the light 

noise of the lapping waves below only intensified this 

sense of a miraculous serenity in which every event 

would be both natural and surprising. A small sound 

came xrom her parted lips as she took him gently into 
her arms. 


Mr. Goat, even three months later, was still un¬ 
certain whether his behaviour on this first night at the 
castle had been morally justified, or, in the last resort, 
wise. He was to find out much more, both of himself 
and of Maria, than he knew then, and much of what 
he did find out was from the point of view of his 
moral principles of a most disquieting nature. The 
course of true love, it is said, seldom runs smooth. 
How much less smooth, he often reflected, runs the 
course of a love w’hich, whatever the depth of feeling 
involved, is profane and unsanctified. Yet these were 
droughts which came to him later, after he had written 
to his JiancSe, begging her to break off their engagement, 
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and after his prolonged efforts to persuade Maria to 
leave her husband had met with an invariable and 
laughing refusal. The first evening, and after that 
many days and evenings had given him such delight 
that, though persuaded of its reality, he still thought 
of it as the effect of some intoxication. And then he 
would wonder why it was that the world of such 
intoxication was brighter, more vivid and intense, 
more good and beautiful than the world of sobriety. 
Could it not be made to last? It took him a long time to 
realise that perpetual intoxication is against the nature 

of things. 

On that first evening, however, such considerations 
did not weigh with him. While he was dressing for 
dinner his eyes were filled with tears of joy and 
gratitude. He felt, as he straightened his tie before the 
mirror and thought of the eyes which he had seen 
there, stronger, more vigorous, even (and he was not 
a vain man) more handsome, than he had ever been 
before. As he descended the stairs to join Maria for 
dinner, he was full of a delighted anticipatory trepida¬ 
tion, having, it seemed to him, by this time almost 
forgotten the precise appearance of her face and limbs, 
imagining a long spell of years too short for the 
entrancing study of her in every aspect. 

She too, in her own way, had been strangely im¬ 
pressed with the young man. His total inexperience 
of love had charmed her. His devotion to her seemed to 
be so wholehearted that it ceased to be ridiculous and 
she responded to it with a genuine affection, even with 
a kind of excitement which she had not experienced for 
long. When, on that first evening, they dined together 
by a window that looked over the sea towards the lights 
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of the mainland and when, after dinner, they sat before 

the wood fire till, late at night, they retired together, 

she talked with an unusual freedom and was secretly 

amused to find that, just as he, in the first flush of love, 

was eager to know her mind, and her past history’ 

eager too to inform her of himself, so she was delighted 

to gratify his curiosity and listened with interest to 
what he told her. 

As for Mr. Goat, his happiness, great enough 
already, was increased by the wine they drank at 
dinner and which, though he had been a teetotaler, he 
scat eely noticed that he was drinking. His conversation 
was exuberant, though from time to time he would fall 
silent and look steadily across the table at her in 
contemplation of the source of his immense happiness 
and what seemed to him to be something wholly 
exceptional. And she, observing in his eyes the look of 
ecstasy and of reverence, would be most pleasurably 
affected, would smile back at him or stretch out to him 

her hand across the table or press his foot with her 
foot. 

He told her in the course of this broken conversation 
of his early years at school and of his affection for the 
scenery ol his own country, of his own and of his 
parents’ satisfaction when he won a scholarship to the 
university. He even described to her, though this 
was a subject on which he was usually most reticent, 
his leelings at the tune when he first won a champion¬ 
ship in long-jumping. He did not speak of the future, 
partly because the intense light and excitement of the 
present seemed to have blinded him in that direction, 
partly because he felt that, owing to what had just 
happened and was happening now, the whole of his 
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future was being and had to be reshaped in some way 
which was still to him indistinct. Indeed, even the 
reminiscences from the past which came so easily to 
him gave him pleasure chiefly as a means to estab¬ 
lishing his new found but unexplored identity. There 
was nothing very remarkable in his past: what seemed 
to him both remarkable and fascinating was the fact 
of continuity between what he had been and what, at 
this moment, he was. 

Maria, on her side, perhaps infected by the young 
man’s zeal for self-revelation, was not reluctant to talk 
about her own past, and Mr. Goat listened, with con¬ 
flicting feelings, to an account of a youth spent in 
activities so different from anything in his own ex¬ 
perience. From the age of fifteen she had joined actively 
in the civil war which had only ended some years 
previously. Laughingly she admitted that the life 
which she had led at this period in the mountains was 
very favourable to sexual promiscuity, although for 
most of the time she had been the mistress of a leader 
of one of the bands then operating against the govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Goat, though full of pity for her and though 
desiring to commiserate with her on a fate which 
seemed to him pitiable for a young girl, observed with 
surprise, but with no diminution in his affection, that 
in all this she had nothing to regret. She told him of 
attacks on trains, of successes and failures in attempts 
to occupy outlying villages and he was impressed by the 
cool and competent way in which she dealt with these 
events. She described how she had been captured by 
soldiers of the opposing party, how she had been 
beaten and maltreated, and at this point a different 
note, of bitterness and of hatred, came into her voice, 
c 
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Mr. Goat, imagining her sufferings, could not contain 
his own pity and anger. 

‘Poor girl,’ he said, as the tears came into his eyes. 
‘Oh, the devils, the devils!’ 

She looked up at him and smiled. ‘It was all right,’ 
she continued. ‘I escaped and we captured all of them. 
Then I killed them all myself.’ It was perhaps a 
measure of her affection for him that she, observing his 
expression of horror, hesitated for a moment in her 
story. A quick impulse, partly of honesty and partly 
of curiosity as to his attitude, decided her to continue. 

‘first,’ she said, ‘I cut out their eyes, and then I 
stabbed them. I enjoyed it.’ 

Mr. Goat looked at her with wide eyes. ‘Poor girl,’ 
he said again, ‘Poor girl,’ and for a moment he covered 
his face with his hands, for this revelation seemed to 
him either incredible or else indicative of somethin? 

# o 

m her character which, even if he could understand it, 
he could never approve; and to him mutual approba¬ 
tion appeared as a necessary concomitant of love. Soon 
he looked up again and said: ‘You must have been 
driven mad by what you suffered.’ 

She appeared to be enjoying his discomfiture. 

‘No,’ she replied, ‘I was not mad. It was what I 
wanted to do. I still like to think of it.’ Her tone was 


savage, but, as Mr. Goat continued to look des¬ 
perately at her, her mood changed. She smiled and 
touched his hand, then began to speak in a gentler 
voice. ‘There are a lot of things,’ she said, ‘which you 

don’t understand. To-morrow vou will be able to talk 

0 

to my husband, who enjoys arguing. I am only a 
woman and I just do what I like.’ 

Once more the gentleness in her voice, the 
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consideration of her eyes, what seemed to him her perfect 
beauty, enabled the young man somehow to overcome 
in his own mind barriers which only yesterday would 
have been insuperable. If she could have shown any 
shame or penitence for what she had done, how 
fervently would he have joined with her in sympathy! 
As it was, her persistence in what was to him, without 
doubt, a monstrous way of thought made her seem to 
him not only the more deserving of pity and affection 
but also, in a way, more interesting and even more 
heroic. He took her hand and kissed it, reflecting 
almost calmly as he did so on the uses to which this 
hand, so precious to him, had been put. She had 
smiled as she observed his serious face, and before long 
their talk had changed to matters of endearment. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE GOVERNOR 

E ARLY next morning Mr. Goat began to think 
of the work which he had come to do. He 
suggested to Maria that he should have a look over 
the whole castle and perhaps even interview some of 
the prisoners. She, however, insisted that he should 
wait for her husband’s arrival. 

‘He would not like,’ she said, ‘anything to be done 
without his authority,’ and she made the young man 
sit down by her on one of the terraces which looked 
over the sea in the direction of the small town on the 
mainland. 

The sky was cloudless and the sea calm. In the 
distance, beyond the hotel and scattered houses of the 
port, snow still covered the peaks of the mountains that 
extended between the sea and the capital. It was a 
scene, the young man thought, of peace and of un¬ 
earthly beauty, and yet his mind was restless as he 
thought of the imminent arrival of the Governor. He 
had hoped that, to suit his own notions of morality, it 
would be found that Maria was living unwillingly with 
her husband, and that she would be anxious to escape 
from chains which were oppressive. In this case he, 
though he was profoundly conscious that he had little 
enough to offer her, would, none the less, be prepared 
to brave any scandal, to undergo any hardship or 

3 6 
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danger in order to set her free. However, it appeared 
plainly that, so far from desiring anything of the kind, 
she was devoted to her husband. She spoke of him 
always with respect and affection, and this was a trait 
in her character which Mr. Goat, though it perplexed 
him extremely, could not but admire, at any rate in 
the abstract, however much it made his own position 

more difficult. 

‘Gan you really,’ he had asked her, ‘love both him 
and me?’ and she, evidently surprised at his question, 
had answered simply, ‘Of course.’ Moreover, when he 
had hinted to her that he had hoped, indeed, con¬ 
sidering her attitude to him, had even expected, that 
her marriage was unsatisfactory, she had shown a 
momentary indignation and said: ‘That is a funny way 
of being good—to want me to be unhappy.’ He had 
then, for the first time, attempted to explain to her 
his views of love and his horror at the idea of being 
instrumental in the breaking up of a happy marriage, 
though to his surprise he found that on this subject he 
was speaking with less assurance than he had done in 
the past, and for the moment he was curiously relieved 
when she refused to take him seriously. 

‘My sweet Goat,* she had said, ‘you know nothing 
about it at all. Do you really think that you could, as 
you say, “ come between ” me and my husband ? Why 
he does everything better than you do.’ Then observing 
his look of dejection, she had smiled and added: ‘But, of 
course, you are very sweet, and in some ways I love you 
much better.’ Mr. Goat’s drooping spirits had begun to 
revive. She laughed and said: ‘For one thing I can’t 
shock him. He never seems to be surprised at any- 
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At this point in the conversation the telephone had 

rung and Maria had gone inside to answer it. Mr. 

Goat, sitting on the terrace in the sun, could just hear 

her voice, as she gave short and quick replies to what 

seemed to be a speech of instruction or information 

fiom the other end of the line. Soon she returned and 
said: 

‘That was my husband. He will be here in half an 
hour and he wants to address the prisoners in the 
courtyard. It will be a good opportunity for you to 
have a look at them.’ Then she smiled before con¬ 
tinuing: ‘He is always having new ideas. To-day he is 

going to issue all the prisoners with copies of the New 
Testament.’ 

This news rather surprised Mr. Goat, since, from 
what he had heard of the Governor in the capital, 
he would not have expected him to be a man with any 
leanings towards religion. He had been one of the 
most prominent leaders in the civil war and was said 
to possess the greatest military and political abilities. 
Indeed, after the war he had been regarded as the 
most likely person to form the new government and it 
was agreed that, in any case, no government could be 
formed without his support. However he had, for 
some reason known only to himself, decided upon a 
life of retirement. Many people considered that this 
decision masked some far-sighted political design for 
the future, though it was difficult to imagine how he 
could have desired a greater power in the state than 
that which he was voluntarily laying aside. Others 
suggested that he was genuinely interested in a life 
of scholarship, and recalled the fact that, during the 
time when he was exiled by the previous government, 
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he had written several books on philosophy and on 
morals. He had the reputation of being both brilliant 
and ruthless. His troops, though better disciplined than 
those attached to other commanders, had been devoted 
to him. They had committed few atrocities and those 
only at his express orders. He had won their loyalty 
not, as had been the method of other revolutionary 
leaders, by attempting to inspire them with any 
political or social theory, but by mere force of per¬ 
sonality and of example, by sharing in their dangers 
and by making them share in his successes. It was said 
that among the older theorists of the party he had been 
regarded as an irresponsible adventurer; certainly 
when the new government was constituted, many oi 
these theorists had disappeared in prison camps, and 

this was thought to be his doing. 

Mr. Goat had been naturally anxious to meet one 

with whom rumour had been so busy, but now, 
considering his new relations with the Governor’s wife, 
he was somewhat apprehensive about his coming. He 
might have wished to discuss the whole situation with 
Maria herself, but she was again occupied with the 
telephone, passing on her husband’s instructions to the 
chief warder, the prison doctor and other officials. 
Then, leaving the young man to reflect on the difficult 
position in which he felt himself to be, she retired to 
her own room, from which, after an interval of nearly 
twenty minutes, she emerged wearing a man’s military 
uniform. 

To Mr. Goat her face appeared harder than he 
had seen it before and he thought again, with a shock, 
of what she had told him on the previous night of her 
experiences in the civil war. Yet the uniform showed 
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off to advantage the grace and strength of her figure 
and, as she noticed his expression, her face softened 
into a smile. With a gesture almost of apology, she 

Sell Cl l 

My husband likes me to wear uniform for official 

occasions. Naturally I am in command here when he 

is away and he thinks that the prisoners ought to see 
me sometimes like this.’ 

Mr. Goat, in spite of the fact that he had never 

approved of women serving in the armed forces, nodded 

his head: ‘I suppose it is good for discipline,’ he 
remarked. 

She laughed and replied: ‘We don’t have much 
difficulty about that.’ Then she led the way out of 
the room, beckoning him to follow, and by various 
stairways and corridors inside the Governor’s quarters 
they reached a door which opened on to a terrace 
raised by about fifteen feet above the courtyard, and 
facing the great gate of the prison. Prison guards with 
fixed bayonets stood at regular intervals against the 
walls, and at the top of the wall where yesterday they 
had seen the old man other guards were stationed with 
tommy-guns. In the central space some fifty or sixty 
prisoners were already assembled, male and female, 
and of all ages. As Maria and Mr. Goat appeared on 
the terrace, they all, in response to a shouted word of 
command, fell on their knees, and to Mr. Goat’s 
sui prise and disgust, inclined their foreheads three 
times to the ground, which, on each occasion, they 
touched. They then rose again to their feet and Mr. 
Goat, to whom such a method of salutation appeared 
to denote a kind of oriental despotism, turned inquir¬ 
ingly and reproachfully towards Maria. He noticed 
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that now her face was hard set and she answered his 

unspoken question without a smile. 

‘It is an other idea of my husband s, she said. 
‘He thinks that the prisoners should look on us as 
though we were gods. He says that they will be happier 

like that.’ ... , 

Mr. Goat, as he surveyed the long ranks of dejected 

human beings, noticing among them aged men and 
women together with boys and girls of school age, was 
about to protest against this opinion, which shocked 
him profoundly. Before he could speak, however, a 
bugle call rang out from one of the towers and two 
guards hurried to the gate, which they proceeded to 
unbar. The prisoners, moving like automata, now 
turned their backs to the terrace and stood at attention 
facing the opening gate. The bugle was blown again, 
and, as the gate swung wide open, Mr. Goat, with an 
excited curiosity, watched the entry of the Governor, 
who was accompanied by two or three officials and a 
priest, whose black and flowing robes seemed somehow 
incongruous beside the brightly coloured uniforms of 
the Governor and his escort. 

The Governor himself was, as Mr. Goat knew 
already from his bathing costume, a big man, tall and 
broad beyond the normal. He was also remarkably 
handsome and his movements, considering his size and 


strength, were strangely quick and graceful. By his 
troops he had been nicknamed ‘The Tiger,’ and Mr. 
Goat, as he watched him step quickly into the castle, 
considered that this nickname might be deserved as well 
from the smoothness and agility of the man’s move¬ 
ments as from the ferocity which he no doubt had 
shown in battle. 
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After entering the gate the Governor stood for a 
moment at attention while he exchanged salutes 
with his wife. Mr. Goat, being uncertain whether lie 
should salute or not, inclined his head slightly, but, 
for all that he could see, the Governor had not observed 
his presence. Meanwhile the prisoners were again 
prostrating themselves to the ground, but the Governor, 
paying no attention to them at all, had turned to the 
members of his party who were now engaged in 
unpacking from large paper parcels numbers of copies 
of a book. The prisoners rose to their feet, and the 
priest began to go along their ranks, distributing to 
each one copy. Mr. Goat observed that some of the 
prisoners looked quickly at the title of the book and 
then looked away, giving no sign by their expression 
either of pleasure or surprise. Others clutched their 
copies in their hands and, without looking downward, 
stared rigidly to the front. 

When the distribution was over the Governor began 

to speak. His voice, though low, was penetrating, so 

that Mr. Goat, standing, as he did, at some distance, 

could still hear each word distinctly. 

✓ 

‘You have just been issued,’ said the Governor, 

‘with a book from winch, if you study it with care, you 

can in your present situation, derive great comfort. 

The book is the “New Testament” anti some of you 

mav consider that vou are already fairly well 
; y / 

acquainted with its contents. If any of you does think 
so, he or she is almost certainly wrong. It is a book 
which requires constant and prolonged study. It will 
be studied here constantly and at length. Though, 
naturally, I cannot expect the same standard from you 
all there will be rigorous punishments for those who 




i wt reach that degree ot proficiency wmcn . »■ 
STto be within the capacity of each individual, 
toe of you cannot read. You must secure the services 
ofthose who can. Some of you have little or no 
knowledge of theology. You will be g.ven regular 
instructions in this difficult, but necessary, subject 
Two things in particular I shall insist upon and, it 
necessary, shall enforce with the utmost severity. 
First I must find a spirit of heartfelt gratitude for the 
truths which will be set before you. Secondly, I must 

have serious and unquestioning belief.’ 

Here he paused and looked for some moments along 

the lines of expressionless faces in front of him. What 

he saw seemed to satisfy him, for he now began to 

speak with less severity in his voice. ‘Your studies,’ 

he said, ‘will begin immediately. And in order to give 

you some idea that this is a matter of some complexity, 
t c^r\nrpc nf an evnert. who will now 


address you for twenty minutes.’ He then turned to the 
priest, a middle-aged man with thick black hair, who 
stepped forward, bowing in a somewhat obsequious 
maimer and rubbing his hands together. Mr. Goat 
could just distinguish his words as he said to the 
Governor: ‘If I might make the suggestion, sir, I 
should like to say a few words about the duties of 
prisoners to those who are set in authority over them.’ 

The Governor looked at him coldly: ‘They know 


that,’ he said. ‘No. I want you to give them an 
account of the historical background of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians, and a rough summary of the 
main arguments employed in the text.’ 

/•■•The priest appeared embarrassed by these instruc- 
DlMfcrt' For a few moments he stood still., looking at 
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the Governor, as though he expected him to speak 
again. As he showed no sign of being about to do so 
but instead gazed fixedly at a corner of one of the 

^ O j. |) 1 i j ^ ^ a nervous manner: 

bt. Paul, my children,’ he said, ‘was, as you are aware 

the author of several epistles. Let us trace briefly the 

events which led up to the conversion of St. Paul.’ 

Here the Governor, without turning his eyes away 

Irom the spot on the tower which he was contemplating 
quickly interrupted: 


I did not wish you to speak about the conversion 

ot St. Paul. Please be so good as to begin with an 

account of the state of the early Christian Church at 

the time when the Epistle to the Galatians was 
composed.’ 


The priest appeared to be racking his brains. Then, 

smiling in a rather awkward manner, he made a few 

steps towards the Governor. ‘Really, sir,’ he began, 

this is rather sudden. I feel that at the moment I’m 

a little rusty on early Church history. I can look it up 
this evening.’ 

He was about to proceed when the Governor, 
looking^ him over rapidly and indifferently, cut him 
short. You are simply an imposter then,’ he said in a 
cool distinct voice, who does not know his own 
subject. He then turned to one of his attendants. 
Have this man thrown into the sea,’ he ordered, and, 
as the priest, too frightened even to struggle, was 
seized by two of the guards, he watched while the door 
was opened and the black-robed figure was hurried 
outside. There was a scream and a splash. ‘Shut the 
gate, the Governor commanded, and then, turning 
his eyes for the first time since his entry up to the 
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where Maria and Mr. Goat were standing, he 
broadly, so that his face suddenly put on an 
not only of geniality but of warmth and 
Ve will see later,’ he said, ‘whether he sinks 


or swims.’ 

He then turned back abrupdy to the ranks of 
prisoners and began himself to deliver an address on the 
subjects about which he had commanded the priest to 
speak. Mr. Goat had been, for a short time of his life, 
a theological student and had studied with care and 
enthusiasm the very period and the very book with 
which the Governor was now dealing. He listened with 
admiration and a kind of amazement to what was the 
clearest and, so far as he could judge, the most accurate 
disquisition. Indeed the subject was being handled 
with such freshness and such skill that many of the 
prisoners, perhaps almost against their wills and their 
inclinations, were evidently interested in what was 
being said. This, ordinarily, would have been an 
effect of oratory which would have given Mr. Goat the 
keenest pleasure. Yet now his mind was confused, since 
he found it impossible to reconcile the Governor’s 
apparent care for the spiritual welfare of the prisoners 
with that dictatorial attitude of mind which had been 
expressed not only in his introductory remarks but also 
in his conduct towards the priest. When the priest had 
been thrown into the water Mr. Goat’s first impulse 
had been to see to his safety, but, as he had made a 
movement, Maria had checked him. ‘If you want to 
see me again,’ she had whispered, ‘don’t move.’ Then, 
noticing the expression of anguish in his face, she had 

added: ‘The did fellow swims like a fish.’ 

__ < 

v These words had satisfied the young man for the 
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time, yet now he began to wonder whether, in fact, 
they had been true. He glanced at Maria and saw 
that she, with the very slightest smile on her face, was 
listening to her husband with attention. Conscious of 
the young man’s eyes upon her, she turned her head 
in his direction and he observed, from the slight lift 
of an eyebrow and change of expression in her eye, 
that though she admired her husband’s dexterity she 
was not taking the performance altogether seriously. 
For no evident reason Mr. Goat began to feel lost and 
disconsolate. How could he, he wondered, compete or 
even exist side by side with this man who, handsome, 
powerful and brilliant, was not only a leading general 
and politician, but also a scholar and a philosopher? 
Love, he lirmlv believed, was a great leveller, but 
could he claim that Maria’s views on this subject were 
at all similar to his own? He still thought, with a kind 
of delirium, of the preceding night, yet now, in the 
freight sun, faced by the array of prisoners and listening 
to an exposition of theology by a man in uniform, 
he found it difficult to believe that he was in the same 
time and place or that Iris newly-acquired relations of 
tenderness and passion had been anything but a 
dream. 


So he stood despondently, while the Governor 
concluded his speech, at the end of which the prisoners 
again prostrated themselves to the ground, before they 
filed out of the courtyard through the single door in 
the prison wall. As they marched out the Governor 
watched them closely and they, for the most part, 
moved past him with impassive faces, though some 
appeared uneasy and embarrassed by the intensity of 
his scrutiny. Among the prisoners Mr. Goat recognised, 
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or thought that he recognised, the old man whom he 
had seen on the battlements the evening before and 
whom Maria had told him was the Governor’s father. 
He Could see now that the old man was unusually tall. 
This height, together with his long grey beard and his 
piercing eyes, made him a figure of singular dignity. 
He passed by his son with a calm face and with averted 
eyes. Neither of the two, by any change of expression, 
gave any sign of the existence of the relationship 
between them. There was, indeed, only one of the 
prisoners to whom the Governor paid especial atten¬ 
tion. This was a middle-aged and frail woman who, 
from her stumbling gait and spasmodic movements 
of the arms, appeared to be a cripple. As she passed 
him she looked up at him and, rather timidly, smiled. 
The Governor stopped her and taking from her the 
copy of the New Testament which she was carrying 
began to speak to her in a low voice, pointing out to 
her at the same time various passages in the book. 
It seemed that, while he spoke, she was looking into 
his eyes with gratitude and affection. Before she 
moved on with the other prisoners he let his hand lie 
for a moment on her shoulder and he followed her 
with his eyes as she went through the door. 

Mr. Goat looked inquiringly at Maria who, now 
that most of the prisoners had dispersed, seemed to 
have lost the rigidity which, up to this point, had 
characterised her bearing. She leaned quickly towards 
him and whispered: ‘That is his mistress’; then, taking 
his arm and smiling, she led him back to the Governor’s 
quarters by the same way as they had come. 

This disclosure of hers greatly added to the per¬ 
plexity of Mr. Goat. As soon as they were inside the 
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castle, he took her hand, and held it tightly. Tin 

terribly sorry,’ he said, as he looked into her eyes; but 

she was surprised by his remark and asked him, ‘Sorry 
about what?’ 


Mr. Goat was at a loss for words. What he had 
been about to say was something to the effect of: ‘I am 
sorry that your husband is capable of such disgraceful 
behaviour,’ but, when he was on the verge of speaking, 
he had realised suddenly that this was not at all what 
was in his mind, that, in point of fact, he was rather 
glad than sorry to hear of the Governor’s infidelity. 
What had really shocked him, he saw, was simply the 
idea of there being any association between so hand¬ 
some a man and so ugly and deformed a woman; yet 
he realised in a moment and with shame that the 
existence of such an association might indicate a depth 
and purity of feeling of which he, personally, was not 
capable. ‘I can’t understand,’ he said to Maria, 
conscious that, after his display of emotion he was 
speaking rather lamely, ‘I can’t understand how he 
can love a cripple. I mean, when he has a wife like 
you. ’ 


Maria laughed. ‘I should hardly call it love,’ she 
said. ‘What he wants is to be like God.’ There was no 
bitterness in her voice. 

Just then the door opened and the Governor himself 
appeared. Before he could enter the room, however, he 
was interrupted by one of the guards, who came 
quickly along the corridor and, after he had saluted, 
said: 

‘I have come to ask, sir, how we are to dispose of the 
body of the priest.’ 

The Governor looked at him absent-mindedly. 
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‘There is no need for any special arrangement , 5 he 
replied. ‘Sink the body half a mile out to sea . 5 Then 
he closed the door behind him, kissed his wife lightly 
on the forehead, and turned with outstretched hand 
and an en ga g in g smile to Mr. Goat. ‘You are the 
dramatic producer , 5 he said. ‘I am glad to see you. 
We shall have plenty of work for you to do . 5 

Mr. Goat looked at him with a kind of horror. The 
very charm of his manner seemed to emphasise his 
complete indifference to what had been an act of 
cold-blooded murder. Reluctantly the young man 
stretched out his hand, though before doing so he 
glanced reproachfully at Maria, whose assurances had, 
at the time when possibly he might have been able to 
help, sufficiently satisfied him. Maria, interpreting 
his look correctly, said to her husband. ‘Mr. Goat is a 
very good man. He doesn’t like people to be killed , 5 
and at this the Governor raised his eyebrows and 
nodded his head in what appeared to be a sympathetic 
manner. ‘Leave us alone, my dear , 5 he said. ‘I should 
like to talk .to this young man . 5 

Maria smiled encouragingly at Mr. Goat, as she 
left the room. The Governor seated himself at a desk in 
one of the comers of the room and invited the young 
man to sit down opposite him. There was a long pause 
while the Governor stared down at his thin but 
powerful hands. He looked up quickly and, with an 
expression of intensity and urgency in his eyes, 
demanded: ‘Would you call yourself a Christian ? 5 

‘Yes , 5 said Mr. Goat, somewhat defiantly, and then, 
overcome, as always in such discussions, by his natural 

modesty, he blushed and added: ‘Perhaps not a very 
good one . 5 
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‘You mean,’ said the Governor, now speaking very 
seriously, ‘that you attempt to live according to the 
ethical rules of the religion. You practise unselfishness, 
purity in sexual relations, goodwill to all men?’ 

‘Well,’ Mr. Goat replied, ‘I suppose I do my best, 
though I know it’s rather a poor best.’ 

The Governor raised his voice very slightly. ‘Why 
then,’ he asked, ‘in such flagrant contradiction to what 
you say is your faith, are you making love to my wife? ’ 
Mr. Goat, startled, was at a loss for words. He had 
wished to explain this love in a different way and he 
had even hoped somehow to discover that it was, in 
some way, compatible with the principles which he 
professed. Now he was not only disconcerted by the 
Governor’s discovery but also by his reasoning. At 
first he had, in his mind, questioned this man’s right to 
interrogate him. Now he was eager to justify himself, 
but unable to see how he should begin to do so. 

The Governor smiled, and again Mr. Goat noticed 
the singular charm of his expression. ‘Please do not 
imacrine,’ said the Governor, ‘that I mind in the least. 

O ' ' 

Indeed in this I think that I adopt a more truly 
Christian attitude than anything of which you are 


capable yourself. All that I am concerned to show you 
is the hypocrisy, the necessary hypocrisy, I should say, 


\ of your way of life, 
notice, for instance, 


Examples could be multiplied. 1 

that vou are well dressed. Gould 
✓ 


not the money which you have spent on suits be more 
charitably employed in relieving the needs of the 
poor? I need not go into all the rest of it. It is sufficient 
to sav that I can observe no resemblance between you 
and what we know of the founder of your religion. 


Mr. Goat’s head was bowed. 


‘No doubt you’re 
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quite right/ he said. ‘I know I’m not a good Christian, 
but—■* 

Here the Governor interrupted him: ‘But what? 
Is not the next step perfectly clear? Since you are 
incapable of living in accordance with the rules of 
your faith, ought you not to adopt an attitude of 
greater humility ? 5 

Mr. Goat, discomfited as he had been by the 
argument, looked at the Governor in surprise. The 
notion of humility seemed to him to be strangely 
inconsistent with a character which appeared so 
evidently dictatorial. He observed, however, that the 
Governor was perfectly sincere and listened, with 
increasing surprise, as he continued: ‘You were, for 
instance, clearly offended by my action with regard to 
that incompetent priest. You disapprove, no doubt, 
of the condition of servility to which we reduce those 
who are under our care. Yet, if you were capable of 
thinking with less arrogance, you would have asked 
for an explanation of what you could not understand. 
If you were not so absurdly sentimental, you would 
have been able to imagine that in a country—I might 
say in a world—where life is cheap, the most admirable 
aims have to be pursued with a certain brutality. If 
you had had more experience of life, if, indeed, you 
had possessed a trained mind in philosophy and a 
certain amount of integrity in thought, you would have 
realised that, in an age where your own beliefs have so 
demonstrably failed (and not only for yourself as an 
individual, but for the world at large), it is high time 
that they were, if not replaced by others, at least 
modified in certain directions. If you had had the 
generosity to think along these lines, you would at 
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least have been interested in the experiment which I 
am making here. It is an experiment which works, 
and it seems to me that I have more right to be proud 
of my form of religion, which will meet the deeply felt 
need of the world to-day, than you can have pride in 
subscribing to a faith in which, since you do not act 
in accordance with it, you cannot possibly believe.’ 

Here the Governor paused for a moment and looked 
earnestly at Mr. Goat who, always ready to accept the 
possibility that he might be mistaken in his views, was 
listening with a kind of bewildered attention. 

The Governor continued: ‘I model myself rather 
upon God the Father than upon God the Son. The 
actions of the Father are often unpredictable and often 
seem to us unjust. They are always powerful and over¬ 
whelming. His children are most happy when they are 
most utterly in submission to His will. Indeed the most 
profitable lesson which \vc can draw from the life and 
ministry of the Son is this perfect submission to a will 
which, though not understood, is accepted and which, 
though by our standards unjust, is known to be 
righteous. There are many religions which I might 
have adapted to my purpose, in particular, perhaps, 
some of the religions of central America. However, 
the Christian religion is that one which, though it has 
been responsible for much harm and much hypocrisy, 
is best known to the most advanced nations of the 
world, and is capable, with very little alteration, of 
forming the basis of a modern and lasting faith. I 

o ^ 

should be the last to say that a religion should be 
judged entirely, or chiefly, by the effect it has on the 
happiness of the masses. However it is worth noting 
that, at the present critical state of the world, absolute 
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faith and absolute obedience is exactly what the 
masses are seeking for. What they cannot bear is to be 
told, as they constantly are being told by ignorant 
enthusiasts or pompous educationists, that it is their 
duty to think. The average man, if he were not misled 
from his earliest school days, would have sufficient 
modesty to admit that he is incapable of thought, 
except at a very low level. Free meals would mean 
something to him: free thought is simply a burden. 
What he needs is security—physical and mental, for 
the two must go together. Indeed, of the two, mental 
or spiritual security is by far the more important. 
Once men become capable again of believing blindly 
and unquestioningly that the will of their government 
is the will of heaven, that, in fact, their governors are, 
in some sense, gods, then there is some hope that the 
world may escape destruction and that peace and good¬ 
will may reign, for the first time, on earth.’ 

Here, as the Governor paused, Mr. Goat, who could 
contain himself no longer, burst in: ‘But,’ he said, ‘are 
you not in all this claiming for yourself powers that can 
only belong to God?’ 

He was about to proceed when the Governor 
checked him. ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘That, in fact, is what I 
am doing. But not from any of the reasons which, 
probably, suggest themselves to you. I have had 
already much power and much responsibility. One 
may enjoy, but one does not desire what one possesses 
already. One must use one’s gifts, and I have been 
exceptionally gifted. Yet I stand, in complete humility, 
before the unpredictable forces of the universe which, 
I know, could crush me in a moment. However, in 
humility, I can, unlike most people, confront these 
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forces. I can even represent them. I do not exclude 
the possibility of making myself an object of worship, 
nor, I think, would there be anything unreasonable in 
doing so if I take upon myself, as I intend, the whole 
weight of sin, dissatisfaction, misery and longing of the 
people.’ 

Mr. Goat was silenced by the evident sincerity in 
the man’s voice. He looked across at the fine stern 
face in amazement, uncertain whether to conclude that 
he was a madman or whether, for his own peace of 
mind, to continue the argument. The Governor’s face 
relaxed. He smiled as he rose to his feet and patted 
Mr. Goat on the shoulder. ‘We will talk about your 
rehearsals another time,’ he said. ‘Now you must be 
going. I expect my wife is waiting for you.’ 



Part Two 




CHAPTER I 


THE SURVIVOR 

AT about the time when Mr. Goat was making 

-fl-his first acquaintance with the prison, in another 

country and in wholly different surroundings were 

occurring events which would before long have a 

marked influence not only on Mr. Goat but also on his 
host and hostess. 

Here, too, it was an evening in early spring, but 
there was little warmth in the atmosphere. A chilling 
wind from the sea blew along the uneven streets and 
eddied through the shells of high buildings gutted by 
fire. The huge and once prosperous city had been 
almost totally destroyed, although in the town centre 
there still stood one or two hotels, where, behind thick 
glass windows, officials of the occupying power could 
be seen by the ill-dressed and hungry crowds in the 
streets drinking champagne or dining at clean tables 
beneath brilliant illumination. Around these hotels 
also might be seen certain men and women of the 
defeated nation who, living as they did on their wits, 
had succeeded in securing for themselves both clothes 
and food; but in the rest of the city, and particularly 
m the suburbs where, in addition to the bombardment 
some fighting had taken place, the scene was one of 
unrelieved misery and devastation. Here the inhabitants 
still lived underground in cellars or else, with such 
pieces of wood and broken brick as they could find, 
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had erected for themselves and their families rough 
inadequate shelters from the wind and rain. 

In one of these suburbs, by a canal from which were 
still protruding various wrecks of barges and of ships, 
two men were standing, and to an observer they 
would have appeared strangely isolated, almost incon¬ 
gruous, in a wide view of levelled or gutted buildings, 
broken bridges and machinery. What was immediately 
engaging their attention was a collection of thousands 
of church bells, of all shapes and sizes, some knocked 
sideways or overturned at odd angles by bomb-blast, 
others neatly arranged and labelled, all metal which’ 
no doubt, had the war continued longer, would have 
been used for the manufacture of armaments. 

The young officer, who appeared to be acting as 
guide to his more elderly companion, smiled as they 
surveyed this mass and extent of carefully shaped metal. 
T thought I’d bring you by this way,’ he said. ‘It 
isn’t a sight that you’d see often.’ 

The elder man, tall, stout and wearing a thick over¬ 
coat, stood still, leaning sideways on the exceptionally 
thick walking-stick which he carried. His large and 
egg-shaped head was inclined slightly backward, his 
small mouth pursed, as he examined the general scene 
in a critical manner. His eyes followed the curves of 
the elongated figures of engraved saints, some upside 
down, some leaning at crazy angles, all on the ground, 
lying unnaturally away from the high belfries where in 
past ages they had been devoutly hung and where 
their workmanship had been admired. When he spoke, 
he spoke loudly and with great rapidity. ‘This,’ he 
said, making a sweeping gesture with his walking-stick, 
‘is astounding: it is terrific: it is all wrong. I am not a 
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religious man. I never have been. My family were 
always against the Church. Priests, I hate them. And 
saints’ days. I’ve always been very unlucky on saints’ 
days. There is a story I must tell you some time about 
what happened to me on a saint’s day. But with bells 
it is different. The villagers like them. They must have 
them. It is part of the tradition. When I commanded a 
company of mountain infantry in the war before last, 
we always rang the bells before going into action. Very 
wonderful music. We would weep and cry and 
embrace each other as we heard those bells. They were 
the voice of our country. But wait a minute. Look 
here.’ 

He broke off from his rapid stream of words and 
bent forward eagerly, tapping one of the larger bells 
with his heavy stick. ‘Do you see that inscription?’ he 
asked. ‘Very poor Latin. Very poor indeed. Ah, I see 
where it comes from. A very ignorant people. Even 
in the seventeenth century they knew no Latin. But 
their stained glass was excellent. One of my fellow 
countrymen is the greatest expert on their stained glass. 
He was in my company when I joined the army. He 
was also a great authority on beetles. A very interesting 
man. I wonder where he is now. Probably dead, or 
perhaps in prison.’ 

The young officer smiled in a manner that showed 
that he was used to and rather enjoyed the volubility of 
the older man, who, after a very short pause, continued 
speaking. ‘As you know,’ he said, ‘I was in a neutral 
country this time. I have fought in five wars. It is 
very good to fight against our invaders. To kill them 
is excellent. Often they kill us. They inflict terrible 
sufferings. I was wounded seven times and now I can 
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do no boxing Often I was nearly killed, and once my 

life was saved by a little cat. But this time I was glad 

not to be there. A civil war is terrible, and what would 

have happened to me, a man of the centre ? Mv 

throat would have been cut by someone with a sardine 
tin. Yes, I think so.’ 


Again he paused, and then, moving with an agility 

which was surprising in one of his bulk, dashed towards 

another of the recumbent bells on which was depicted 

the figure of a dove hovering over what might have 

been a cornfield. ‘Do you see this?’ he demanded in a 

loud voice. ‘Look at the inscription: “Domi concordia: 

pax fons.” Do you know what that means? “At home 

goodwill, harmony: abroad peace.” It is fantastic. 

They wrote that in the eighteenth century. And now 
look!’ 


He waved his heavy stick in a circle round the 
devastated and deserted scene of wreckage and of 
desolation. His dark eyes took on an expression of 
intense melancholy and his jaw seemed to sag. 

It is not so bad,’ said the officer, ‘as what they have 
done to human beings.’ 

The other threw his arms wide in a gesture of 
despair. ‘Ah! human beings,’ he exclaimed. ‘Human 
beings, they cease to exist. My father told me before he 
died that he feared this. He was a good man, very rich, 
very kind, the best authority on mosaics. He travelled 
in Europe and America. He was the biggest eater in 
Europe, and the biggest eater in America. He loved 
women, too. Before he died he said to me, “Captain 
Nicholas” (and that was a very funny thing, because 
everyone, even my father, used to call me “Captain 
Nicholas”). “Captain Nicholas, my boy,” he said, 
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“mind you enjoy yourself. You won’t have long to do 
so. The world is in a terrible state. Women are 
becoming like men and men like women. People eat 
less and less. In Europe they think about justice in a 
very bitter way. In America they are always washing 
and playing games. But there is no justice, and that is 
why we must be kind. The Americans think that they 
are good because they are clean; but they are not good 
and it is impossible to be clean.” My father was very 
wise. Our family is of immense antiquity and now they 

are all dead except for me.’ 

He heaved his shoulders in a colossal sigh, and 
looked sternly at the young officer, as though seeking 
to discover how far he, too, was corrupted by the 
degeneration of the times. Then he smiled and, as he 
did so, his face took on an expression of benignity and 
roguishness. ‘One day, my friend,’ he said, ‘you must 
come to my country with me. Not to the grand hotels. 
It’s no use asking for Captain Nicholas there. No, we 
will go to the little wine shops in the city. If you go 
with me, they will give you good wine, excellent wine, 
the best wine in the world. If you go by yourself, they 
will give you vinegar. Or we will go to the country 
and drink wine with the farmers. There are lovely 
girls, brave men, hospitable people. And there is a 
part of the sea that is especially good for rheumatism, 
since the water is very fill of bubbles. Even with the 
present government there are good things left. At 
least, I hope so.’ 

Again he sighed and the young officer spoke quickly, 
before he could continue: ‘As a matter of fact, Captain 
Nicholas, I was going to ask you whether there’s a 
c h ance that you might be willing to go back to your 
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country for a short time. Unfortunately I can’t come, 
too. But this boy that we’re going to see has an 
extraordinary idea about doing some research there, 
and of course he’s rich enough now to pay all the 
expenses anyone would want. Personally I’d feel much 
happier about him if you went with him.’ 

Captain Nicholas struck the ground with his stick 
and looked hurriedly at his watch. ‘The boy, the 
boy,’ he exclaimed. ‘I had almost forgotten. We shall 
be late.’ Then he turned quickly to the officer. ‘Why 
should I travel with this boy, however rich he is? You 
tell me he is mad. What does it matter, you may say. 
We are all mad. But he may be more mad than I am.’ 

‘No,’ said the young officer firmly. ‘I never said 
that he was mad, though it’s a wonder he isn’t, after 
what he’s been through. If you’d seen him first when I 
did, you’d think he was remarkably sane. You must 
judge him for yourself, but I think you’ll like him.’ 

‘Poor boy, poor boy!’ said Captain Nicholas. ‘I 
remember people being starved and tortured, but 
nothing like this. Look at these bells, for instance,’ and 
again he made a circular gesture with his stick. ‘There 
is a poem by Poe,’ he went on, ‘about bells. It is a very 
bad poem. The word “tintinabulation” is a very silly 
word. It is not sonorous.’ 

He broke off suddenly and turned to his companion. 
‘You were the first to find the boy, were you not?’ he 
asked. ‘It must have been very painful, very distressing.’ 

The young officer also looked at his watch. ‘We’ll 
start walking along now,’ he said. ‘I can tell you some 
more about it as we go,’ and they began to move slowly 
along the canal with its half-submerged wrecks, past the 
bells and the broken buildings in the direction of a tall 
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anr l massive tower which, in. sll the landscape, seemed 
the only stable structure. The younger man spoke 
slowly and in rather a hesitant manner. ‘As a matter 
of fact/ he said, ‘though it may sound rather absurd, 

I found that I could hardly talk about it at all at the 
time when we wrote to you. I suppose that sort of 
impression wears off. But for some weeks afterwards 
I felt pretty bad. I remember that when I got back 
to the mess the same night that we took over the camp, 
and when people asked me about it, I just went out 
and was sick. It was partiy the smell. One just couldn’t 
get rid of it. You see the people had been dying like 
flies for about a fortnight. You can’t describe it, really, 
those mounds of bodies with the stomachs caved in, 
and arms like sticks. And that frightful look in their 
eyes. And then, worse than anything, the smell. It had 
a terrible effect on our chaps. For a bit you couldn’t 
do anything with them. Half the guards had been 
bumped off before we could get them under any sort 
of control. I must say I rather sympathised. Well, as 
you know, there weren’t many of the internees left 
alive, and they were in an awful state, not human 
beings at all, just animals. In a way this boy was 
almost the worst of them. He was as thin as a scare¬ 
crow, but he had an awful sort of vitality in his eyes, 
something more than a mad look, because they all had 
that. No, it was worse, a sort of triumphant look. But 
I can’t explain. Maybe it was the knife which he was 
carrying and which he’d got hold of from somewhere.’ 

Here the young officer paused and looked quickly, 
almost shamefacedly, at his companion, as though he 
were embarrassed by something in his memory. 
Captain Nicholas was staring in front of him and, for 
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once, seemed to have nothing to say. Presently the 

other continued. ‘It’s a funny thing. Even now I 

hardly like talking about it. At the time I thought 

there was something wicked about that knife. You see 

he’d been using it to cut out bits of people who’d just 

died. There were several of them doing it—all fairly 

well crazed. It was, no doubt, the only way they’d 

managed to keep alive. We, of course, can’t imagine 

what they’ve been through, and I suppose one ought 

to have felt sorry. Perhaps it was the prejudices of 

education or lack of imagination, but my first feeling 

was just horror and disgust. Indeed my first idea— 

and it wasn’t out of kindness—was to let these two or 

three cannibals die. Actually they did die, all except 

the boy, though of course we did what we could for 
them.’ 

‘Quite right,’ said Captain Nicholas. ‘It is like 
cowardice in battle. Many cowards become excellent 
soldiers later. As for cannibals, my father had for 
many years a cannibal servant. He was very humane.’ 

The officer went on with his story, ignoring the 
interruption. ‘The strange thing was that, in spite 
of the disgust which I and the others had felt, we all 
became very fond of the boy. He’s a strange and 
remarkable character. In a w ? ay we’re all devoted to 
him. But still I can’t forget that look in his eyes. 
He : s seen more oi a different sort of life than we’ve seen, 
and somehow he’s separate from us, even though by 
now he’s entirely recovered. You’ll find him charming, 
intelligent, considerate, not in the least spoilt by his 
wealth. But he w 7 ants something out of life which the 
average person simply doesn’t think of.’ 

‘What is it that he wants?’ Captain Nicholas asked, 
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and after a pause the other shook his head. ‘I can’t 
exactly explain/ he said. ‘I’d better leave you to form 
your own impression. But I can assure you that he 
isn’t mad. You may think that he’s got this idea of a 
miraculous picture on the brain; but when he talks to 
you about it you’ll see that he’s thinking perfectly 
sanely. The picture is only a sort of symbol for him. 
He wants somehow to be compensated for all he’s been 
through and all he’s seen. I think he remembers most 

of it.’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Captain Nicholas, ‘I should say 
that he’s compensated very well indeed. He’s one of 
the richest people in the world now. The old fellow he 
made friends with in the camp was fantastic. He had 
interests in every country, and money put away every¬ 
where. The will is perfectly genuine and, in any case, 
there are no surviving relations to dispute it. From a 
lawyer’s point of view the whole thing has been 
wonderful, no trouble at all. Not that I can speak 
about a lawyer’s point of view. I hate lawyers. I do 
not know why I am a lawyer. But here we are. Isn’t 
this the place?’ 

They had reached the enormous tower towards 
which they had been walking, and now stood for a 
moment or two contemplating its size, its thickness, the 
gigantic vulgarity of its proportions. Many thousands 
had sheltered behind its massive walls from bombs and 
fire. Now, as the young officer explained, its thirty 
storeys were used as hospitals, emergency housing 
accommodation, offices and temporary prisons. As 
they entered one of the small square doors that were 
placed at regular intervals along the exterior wall, 
they found themselves among a labyrinth of passages 
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opening out of a central hall which, since electricity 
in the whole area was in short supply, seemed in its 
dim extent as depressing and as unsuited to human 
habitation as the scene of devastation which they had 
just left. The place was dirty and untidy. Tom 
placards, containing instructions to be followed in the 
event of air raids, still clung to the damp walls, and by 
their sides, partly obliterated, were the remains of 
chalked slogans, mostly suggesting the certainty of 
final victory, although a few, no doubt composed in the 
last days of the city, commended peace at any price. 

The young officer led the way to one of the few lifts 
which was still in working order, and they ascended 
slowly, past corridor after corridor, all indistinctly 
lighted and all full of figures, some in civilian clothes, 
others wearing the uniforms of doctors, nurses, police¬ 
men, prisoners or soldiers. Whether there was any 
connection between the various activities which were 
in progress on each floor, it would have been im¬ 
possible to judge: yet the whole scene was reminiscent 
of an ant-hill in the case of which we know that 
thousands of creatures, each more or less resembling 
each other in their apparently aimless and dis¬ 
connected activity, are in fact working towards a 
common end. 

‘This is a very extraordinary place,’ said Captain 

Nicholas, ‘and very insanitary. 5 

‘You’re right, 5 replied his guide. ‘But we had to 
take what we could get. This shelter, two or three 
hotels—that’s all that’s left. Our part, actually, isn’t 
so bad. We can take the patients up to the roof when 

it’s fine.’ 

‘Why on earth did you leave the boy here?’ asked 
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Captain Nicholas. ‘You say he’s recovered now. 
Could you not get him into one of the hotels with all 

his money?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the other, ‘I probably could. But he 
wanted to stay for a bit. He’s been very useful, too. 
A lot of the patients come from other concentration 
camps and they’ll talk to him sensibly. They see that he 
knows about things, so they don’t get sullen and don’t 
show off. He’s remarkably good with them. I’ll be 

sorry to lose him.’ 

The lift had now reached the top floor and they 
stepped out into a corridor exactly similar to the 
others which they had passed on their ascent. A few 
elderly nurses, with cups and basins in their hands, were 
standing by the gates of the lift. They smiled rather 
timidly at the two men as they went by, and Captain 
Nicholas, after they had moved some way down the 
corridor, remarked: ‘Very ugly women. Probably they 
are very virtuous. You should do better for yourself, 
my friend.’ 

The young officer smiled. ‘They’re prisoners,’ he 
said, ‘and nearly all of them on charges of cruelty 
to people who were in concentration camps. Now 
they’re terrified, and we watch them pretty carefully. 
You noticed the rather dear old thing in the peculiar 
cap? Well, her line was getting the gold out of people’s 
teeth. No anaesthetics of course. If that’s what you 
call virtuous . . .’ 

Captain Nicholas made a clicking noise with his 
tongue. ‘Women are worse than men,’ he said, ‘when 
they are depraved. In my country, too, they have done 
terrible things.’ Again he sighed deeply. ‘I think,’ 
he went on, ‘that the world is coming to an end when 
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women do these dreadful things. When I was young 
there would always be walks in the mountains, bathing, 
drinking and very much love.’ 

They stopped for a moment before a white door in 
the wall, and then, going inside, found themselves 
in a ward containing some twenty beds where women 
of all ages were lying, all motionless, though some 
turned their eyes to the door as it opened. Captain 
Nicholas was shocked by what he saw, and his jaw 
hardened as he looked at the rows of emaciated faces 
and, what seemed even more horrifying, the arms, 
as thin as sticks, which lay, unserviceable to all appear¬ 
ance, on the white sheets. The women’s eyes seemed, 
by the hollowness of their sockets, to be unnaturally 
large. Some were bright and full of a feverish anima¬ 
tion; others stared dully and hopelessly, as an animal 
stares. In these surroundings the la^ge figure of 
Captain Nicholas seemed to shrink. He edged closer 
to his companion and whispered: ‘What are these 
cases? Will they get well?’ 

‘Nearly all malnutrition,’ the young officer replied. 
‘In most cases it’s gone too far. Not many have much 
of a chance.’ 

He spoke calmly, almost indifferently, and led the 
way through a thin partition into the men’s ward. 
Here again were the same emaciated bodies and 
staring eyes, but many of the eyes, with a faint show of 
interest, were turned in one direction where, in the far 
corner of the ward, a young man, the only healthy 
figure in sight, was sitting on a chair with a guitar upon 
his knees and singing in a low voice. As they entered he 
looked up quickly and smiled, then went on with his 
singing as the other two moved slowly towards him. 



Captain Nicholas stared searchingly at the young 
man as he advanced between the rows of beds. He 
noticed first that he was remarkably handsome, and 
that his figure, though thin, had all the appearance of 
strength. His eyes, when he raised them from the 
guitar, were dark and piercing: perhaps it was the 
effect of the words or the music which he was singing 
that gave them, in spite of their brilliance, a somewhat 
puzzled expression. The mouth was firm, but sensitive, 
and the smile which he had given them, when they 
entered the room, had conveyed the impression of 
warmth and sincerity. For a moment or two Captain 
Nicholas, scrutinising the young man whom he had 
come so far to visit, and disturbed, too, by the strange 
atmosphere of disease and imminent death in which he 
found himself, hardly noticed the song which was 
being sung; but suddenly a gleam of recognition came 
into his eyes; he moved forward more quickly and, 
seating himself with great care at the end of one of the 
beds at the young man’s side, threw his arms out in 
front of him, tilted back his head and, with half- 
closed eyes, began himself to join in the song. Few, 
probably, of those who lay with half-starved bodies and 
staring eyes upon the beds could understand the words 
or were familiar with the music. Yet in the old songs 
of fishermen, of shepherds or of warriors there is often 
something which has a common appeal to people of 
many languages and nationalities, and several of the 
patients moved their lips or their bodies, showing 
interest in, and a kind of gratitude for the sing in g 
which perhaps reminded them of other scenes and of 
companions whom they hoped to revisit or had lost 
for ever. The voice of Captain Nicholas, a low and 
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rich bass, added considerably to the performance. His 
eyes were either half-shut or fixed earnestly on the 
ceiling and he sang with a profound seriousness and 
concentration. From time to time he or the young man 
would turn to the other with raised eyebrows, inter¬ 
rogatively, as though to enquire whether the words of 
some particular stanza were known only to one or to 
both. Then they would smile at the discovery that each 
of them was equally well acquainted with the song. 
So for some minutes the melancholy sweet voices filled 
the room and, though the words were unintelligible to 
all or most, the sick men listened to the singing. At the 
end of it they turned their large and hopeless eyes back 
again to the wall or ceiling. Captain Nicholas, coming 
to himself as the last notes died away, stared about him 
in a kind of alarm, as though surprised to find himself 
in such an environment. He noted the thin mis¬ 
shapen legs under the sheet that covered the bed where 
he sat, and he moved quickly away from them, as if in 
fear of some contamination. Then he covered his face 
with his hands, and, when he looked up, it could be 
seen that there were tears in his eyes. He spoke 
abruptly and said: C I did not know that things were so 
bad until we sang. We were singing of love and health 
and victory. The song is about a young warrior who 
has a beautiful girl. He gives to this girl first various 
flowers and fruits, and then a fowl’s egg. 5 

The young man with the guitar looked at him 
closely and with a kind of sympathy that made him 
appear older than he was. Then he turned his eyes 
back to the ward and looked long and deliberately at 
the faces that he saw there. The officer who had 
escorted Captain Nicholas spoke quickly. ‘I see,’ he 
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said with a smile, ‘that I needn’t bother about making 
you two acquainted. You not only speak the same 
language, but sing the same songs. This, Marcus, is the 
lawyer I told you about, Captain Nicholas. And this, 
Captain Nicholas, is my friend Marcus. Now we are 
going out to dinner. It will do us good. 



CHAPTER 2 


THE PICTURE 

T ATER in the same evening Major Frank (for 
-Lathis was the name of the officer who was in 
charge of the hospital) was escorting his two guests 
to the club where they were to dine together. As they 
drove through the ruined city not much was said. 
Both Captain Nicholas and the young man, Marcus, 
stared out of the windows of the car at the long rows 
of empty houses whose interiors had been destroyed by 
fire, at the piles of rubble with, occasionally, protruding 
from the rubble at curious angles, iron pipes which 
served as chimneys and indicated that beneath the 
wreckage people were living in cellars or in dug- 
outs. In what had been the central square of the 
town, near the wreckage of the cathedral, there 
remained of the once famous equestrian statue to a 
former monarch only the two hind legs of the bronze 
horse inclining sideways from the pedestal. In that 
quarter of the city which had been famous for its 
night-clubs and its dancing establishments, a quarter 
which had been well known to Captain Nicholas, so 
he informed them, in his youth, there were now to be 
seen only broken walls and shutters, tangled ropes of 
extinct lights, torn advertisements of the tango or the 
can-can, disfigured posters of Argentinian beauties, 
of boxers and of hostesses. And beyond this area, 
towards the southern suburbs, where fighting had 
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tafaea place, the devastation was complete. In many 
places mou nds of rubble extended across the road with 
just sufficient space cleared for a single car to pass 
slowly. Beyond the suburbs was the country and here, 
on a straight clear road, Major Frank drove fast and 
the other two relaxed as they watched, in the gathering 
darkness, the trees and farms slip past the windows. 

Finally they turned off the road and, driving 
through pine trees past a lake where swans were 
feeding, drew up before a tall building of white and 
pink stone, to which already some thirty or forty cars 
had preceded them. 

‘You’ll find the atmosphere here rather different,’ 
said Major Frank, as they passed between rows of 
white-coated waiters into a domed marble hall, so big 
that the sound of the voices of officers at the bar was 
lost in an almost religious silence. Much of the wall 
was taken up by a series of enormous pictures illus¬ 
trating the family life of the great armament manu¬ 
facturers to whom this building had belonged. The 
painting was naturalistic and uninspired. Many of the 
pictures were defaced by the action of officers in the 
early days of the occupation who had amused them¬ 
selves by shooting or throwing bottles at the figures 
of white-bearded old gentlemen, stout ladies or smiling 
boys with tennis racquets. 

The three men sat down in a comer at a table 
shaded with palms. Major Frank ordered a bottle of 
champagne and, while they were waiting for it, looked 
intently at his guests and particularly at Marcus, for 
whom this was the first excursion outside the hospital. 
The young man’s eyes were bright, and he stared with 
the keenest interest at the hall with its decorations and 
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at the officers standing by the bar. Captain Nicholas 

was now evidently in a mood to enjoy himself. When 

the champagne was brought to the table, he rubbed his 

hands together and winked at Major Frank. ‘This wine 

is best for breakfast , 5 he said, ‘but in the evening it is 

also good . 5 He drained his glass quickly and refilled 

it, smacking his lips. Then he turned to the young 

man Marcus, and in a low voice began to sing a few 

notes from what was perhaps a drinking song of their 
country. 

Marcus looked at him and smiled. Major Frank 
observed not only the charm and friendliness of his 
expression, but also a hint of uneasiness and bewilder¬ 
ment, almost an appeal for help in his eyes. ‘You must 
tell us , 5 he said to Captain Nicholas, ‘the latest news 
about your country. News generally these days is pretty 
unreliable, and I’ve hardly told him anything so far . 5 

‘Yes, yes , 5 said Captain Nicholas, but he did not 
begin at once, looking first at Marcus in a solemn and 
questioning way, as though uncertain where to start 
or what to reveal. It was Marcus who spoke first. ‘I 
expect you’re wondering , 5 he said, ‘what I can 
remember myself. You know that I’ve been ill in the 
concentration camp and you don’t want to upset me 
by alluding to it. Really you needn’t bother, though it’s 
very kind of you. I don’t think that I’ve lost my 
memory at all. I remember our country just as I 
remember our songs. I remember being taken as a 
hostage. I was fifteen then. My father and my elder 
brother were both in the mountains. Were you able 
to find out what happened to them?’ 

Captain Nicholas filled up his glass again and began 
to speak slowly, with some sense of embarrassment. 
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‘Well, yes,’ he said, ‘I did find out about them. You’ve 
heard of the civil war which started later. It was a 
terrible thing. Both sides talked of “liberation,” but 
in reality it was murder and persecution. Well, your 
brother was on the winning side. In fact he was the 
leading man on the winning side. He is a very strange 
man, very powerful, very ambitious, very mad, I 
think. For some reason he is not in the government, 
though he might have been Prime Minister. Instead 
he is governor of a prison. Do not ask me why.’ 

Marcus was listening intently, but calmly. At the 
mention of a prison, he raised his eyebrows slightly 
as though the idea was shocking to him. ‘I scarcely 
knew my brother,’ he said. ‘What about my father and 

mother?’ 

Captain Nicholas looked at him with sympathy. 
‘Bad news, my dear boy,’ he said. ‘Your mother died 
in the famine soon after you were brought to this 

country.’ 

A momentary expression of pain came into the 
young man’s eyes. Then he looked steadily at Captain 
Nicholas. ‘Unfortunately,’ he said, ‘I have seen many 
people die of hunger. What happened to my father?’ 
He smiled, as though he was, with difficulty, remember¬ 
ing something pleasant. ‘When I was very small he 
used to speak to me earnestly about the brotherhood 
of mankind and about progress.’ 

Captain Nicholas again hesitated before speaking. 
‘Your father, I am afraid, is in prison, but he is still 
alive.’ 

Marcus spoke sharply. ‘In prison? But he was a 
good man.* 

‘Very many good men,’ said Captain Nicholas, ‘are 
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in prison. Your father is in the prison of which 
brother is the Governor.’ 


your 
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relieved. Then m any case,’ he said, ‘he will be well 
treated. 


Captain Nicholas shook his head vigorously. ‘Not 
at all,’ he said, ‘not at all. My dear friend, you do not 
understand what has been happening. Mind I 
do not know about your father. But, in general, there 
is now no mercy. Fathers have persecuted their sons 
and sons their fathers. I think of my own father. He 
was kind to everyone. He was the biggest eater in 

Europe and the biggest eater in America. He would 
never understand this.’ 

He leaned towards Marcus across the table, and 

his big face took on an expression of the utmost 

dejection. Then he shrugged his shoulders and refilled 

his glass. Major Frank beckoned to a waiter and 
ordered another bottle. 

‘Yes,’ said Marcus slowly and calmly, though, as he 
spoke, his eyes moved constantly about the enormous 
room, I do understand what you mean. I have seen 
ordinary cruelty and cruelty coming from ideas and 
cruelty coming from hunger and boredom and despair. 

I have seen mothers fight with their children for scraps 
of food and I have done worse than this myself. I have 
met people whose ideas were so inflexible that they 
would rather have their friends dead than not agreeing 
with them. I have seen men and women indulge in 
every kind of horrible act simply because they could 
think of nothing else to do. I have done these things 

myself. So you see that I am capable of understanding 
what you mean.’ 
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> While the young man was speaking Captain 
Nicholas nodded his big head reflectively. He was 
impressed by the truth and sincerity of what was being 
said, and he thought, with pity rather than with 
horror, of what Major Frank had told him earlier in the 
day. ‘I beg your pardon,’ he said. ‘You are right. 
Perhaps you understand more than I do. But does 

understanding do any good?’ 

Marcus turned towards him and smiled gratefully. 
‘I do not know yet,’ he answered. ‘That is what I must 
find out. Let me tell you, if Major Frank doesn’t object 
to hearing the story again, of something which 
happened to me in the concentration camp.’ He looked 
interrogatively at the Major, who smiled and nodded 
his head. All this time Major Frank had been watching 
his patient with care and also with pleasure. Though 
not surprised, he was pleased to observe that the young 
man was able, without any apparent strain, to adapt 
himself to the atmosphere of the officers’ club and to 
speak easily and confidendy in front of strangers. He 
was now speaking with a special seriousness and 
Captain Nicholas was listening to him intendy. 

‘Before my friend died—the man who left me all the 
money—he and I used often to talk about these things. 
Not so many people were dying of starvation then as 
did later, but of course there was much suffering and 


much cruelty. My friend was a religious man, and, 
perhaps because he had always been very rich, he had 
believed that the world was not such a bad place, 
though, of course, he was not completely blind. He 
could understand the, political and military motives 
behind the actions of those who had imprisoned us. 
What he could not understand were the actions them- 
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selves, and the effects of these actions on us. You see 
it is possible to imagine that the people of some par¬ 
ticular state might be better off if the inhabitants of a 
neighbouring state were exterminated. But when 
you see the extermination actually taking place, you 
begin to think differently. Even if you have read 
stories about it in the newspapers, it is hard to imagine 
how there can be men and women to do such things. 
When you see men and women doing them, it is a 
great shock to you. It seems to you that they must be 
people of a different world; but in the end you realise 
that they belong to the same world. 

‘Then, when you consider those who are actually 
put to death or tortured, first, perhaps (and I don’t 
know whether the feeling is merely conventional or 
not) you pity in particular the young children and the 
mothers who somehow seem especially designed to go 
on living. Later one is equally sorry for everyone, for 
the grown men who are conscious of what is happening 
just as much as for the children or the rather stupid old 
women who become terrified at the last moment. 
Your pity increases and might reach a point where it 
would be so strong that you would be unable to live. 
But meanwhile something else has been happening. 
Not everyone is exterminated, though nearly everyone 
suffers. At first, perhaps (and here one is certainly 
thinking sentimentally) one may almost, but not quite, 
envy the dead. Prisoners who have been raped or 
tortured or in some way humiliated for the first time 
are pathetic and terrifying objects. But—and this was 
what my friend thought was the really terrifying 
thing—these feelings gradually wear off. One begins 
to regard it as almost a normal thing that women 
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should be raped over and over again. If any of them 
make a fuss about it one’s feelings are almost of a 
kind of irritation. One begins to look at those who 
are being led to death not only calmly, but even with 
a kind of satisfaction, since one is alive oneself. Not 
that one’s first feelings entirely disappear: no, they still 
exist, but they are suppressed and suppressed very 
gradually, so that most people do not realise what is 
happening to them. 

‘It may be that this suppression of one’s ideals and, 
finally, of one’s humanity is the result of physical 
weakness and semi-starvation. It may be also that 
one’s mind is incapable of dealing with the very 
numbers concerned. Two or three people in pain and 
misery, especially if one knows them, excite our pity; 
but when you see hundreds going to death, somehow 
they seem more like animals than human beings, 
though, in point of fact, they are not animals. But 
this lack of feeling is also the result of fear, even though 
one hardly admits the fear to oneself. There are some 
people, in a way, perhaps, the bravest who, in their 
conscious idealism, fight against this natural process. 
They, as a rule, either bring death on themselves by 
their own actions or else go mad. Most of us very 
gradually lose our humanity and our sympathies and 
our pride. In fact our souls waste slightly more quickly 
than do our bodies. 

‘Now my friend was one of those who did realise 
what was happening to him, and he died before the 
process had gone very far. He used to tell me of 
characters in history about whom he had read and 
who, such was the strength of their political or religious 
convictions, had preserved their integrity and their 
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humanity for years of imprisonment. No doubt it was 

I was in prison for the sake 
of any faith. We were both hostages. Yet we had been 
brought up in the Christian religion, and, before we 
were arrested, had regarded ourselves as reasonably 
sensitive human beings. My friend, in particular, who 
was much older than I and had reflected much more 
deeply on life, was astounded and indignant to find 
that, in spite of his religion, his human feelings and his 
character were, according to all his rules, gradually 
deteriorating. Was this because his faith was too 
weak, or was it because, in fact, his faith was wrong? 
You see we were gradually beginning to accept as 
part of the natural order things which, only a few 
months ago, would have profoundly horrified us. We 
could not avoid the question—was all this, the tortures, 
the savagery, the indifference, really the natural 
order? I don’t mean merely were these things the most 
likely things to happen to us: obviously they were. 
What bothered my friend was the idea that perhaps 
these things in a way ought to be happening every¬ 
where, that there was in the universe no sort of sanction 
for any other form of life. Perhaps you will think that 
we were stupid to think like this, that our reflections 
were morbid reflections, the result of under-nourish¬ 
ment. It seems to me, certainly, that one only thinks of 
certain things when one is in certain situations. But 
that doesn’t mean that one is mad to think of such 
things. Perhaps, however, you don’t agree with me.’ 

Here he paused and looked across the table at the 
other two. He smiled, but there was a look of perplexity 
in his eyes. 

Major Frank spoke first. ‘It may be true,’ he said, 
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‘that one only thinks like this when one is in the sort of 
situation which you describe. Unfortunately, as I 
know, very great numbers of people have been and 
still are in that situation. No, my dear Marcus, I 
don’t think you are mad.’ 

Captain Nicholas who, throughout the young man’s 
speech, had, with a very gloomy expression, been 
eating rapidly and largely, gave him a judicious stare, 
and then, lowering his head towards him like a bull, 
said: ‘Well, yes, I should say that you are mad. What 
did you expect? That there would be a sign from 
heaven?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Marcus. ‘That was what we ex¬ 
pected.’ 

Captain Nicholas, who had finished a large plateful 
of chicken, pushed the plate from him, and went on, 
speaking with greater emphasis: ‘My dear boy, there 
are plenty of signs. This chicken is a sign; so is this 
wine. I will take another glass of it. When I am in 
love, when I see the flowers come out on our mountains 
in spring, when I am with my comrades, drinking and 
singing, these are all signs. There are other signs too— 
music, painting, poetry, even butterflies and moths. 
People are often good too. The priests will tell you 
that this is a sign from God. I do not know. I have 
always been very unlucky with priests, but they may 
be right. The priests also say that there are signs from 
the devil. That may be true too. Again I do not know. 
You have told us of them. You have seen them. But 
this is the point: there are many signs, good and bad, 
beautiful and monstrous. What more do you want? 
You must accept things as they are. I have great 
sympathy with my wine and my chicken.’ 

F 
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‘Then you won’t come with me, I am afraid,’ said 
Marcus. His face expressed disappointment. 

‘That is a different matter altogether,’ Captain 
Nicholas replied. ‘I do not know what you want, but 
I am often ready to do very mad things. I am not a 
coward, and the men who served under me were not 
cowards. Often they were to begin with, cowards, 
ruffians, thieves, traitors. I used to laugh at them. 
That was very dangerous, as they had a keen sense of 
honour. I used to beat them and kick them and 
knock them down. I was interested in their girls. We 
were like brothers. In the end they were always 
heroes. One of my men was worth three men in any 
other company. That was why I never got promotion. 
For years I was the oldest captain in the army.’ 

Major Frank began to speak in a respectful tone 
of voice, though, before speaking, he had winked at 
Marcus. ‘We know you are not a coward, Captain 
Nicholas. All the same it might be dangerous 
politically, might it not, for you to go back to your 
country.’ 

The Captain turned on him sharply. ‘I am not 
afraid of danger,’ he said, ‘or rather I do not mind 
it. Usually I am very frightened. However, in this 
case, there would be no danger. I have many con¬ 
nections abroad and our new government is anxious 
about foreign opinion. But why should I go back? 
What is the idea? Even this mad boy must have 

some idea?’ 

He paused and smiled at Marcus and then con¬ 
tinued: ‘Do not think, my dear friend, that I do not 
like you because I say that you are mad. All my 
friends are mad. In my father’s day it was possible to 
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be sane. Now that is very difficult unless one is 
interested in some subject like mosaics or beetles. I 
myself am interested in literary criticism. I am also 
the greatest living authority on the cuckoo, cuculus 
canorus. But what is your idea? Let us have some 
more wine first.’ 

There was a look both of gratitude and of amuse¬ 
ment in the young man’s eyes. ‘I am afraid you will 
have to let me go back to my story,’ he said, ‘even 
though you think that my friend and I were mad. But 
I can see that really you understand the way that we 
thought. I see too’ (and here he looked round the 
enormous room with its lights and pictures and tables 
and groups of laughing men) ‘that it is difficult just 
here either to speak about or listen to such subjects. 
All the same I must try to convince you of what we 
felt and what I still feel. It is quite true that other 
things exist besides cruelty and misery and indifference, 
but at that time it was impossible for us to see anything 
else. And, as I told you, the sight, so far from making 
us better, more full of pity, more kind, more capable 
of self-sacrifice, was having just the opposite effect. 
It was at this point that we really did require some 
sign rather different from the ones you mentioned. 
We could see the trees growing and the butterflies, 
but they seemed to us to belong to an alien world. 
What we needed was some assurance about the world 
of men, some evidence that what we had believed in— 
decency, understanding, kindness—was not a hopeless 
delusion, ideals right off the path of reality and 
destined to become as extinct as those giant lizards 
which one sees in museums. You see, we could accept 
the fact that others, who were fortunate enough not 
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to be in prison, could not appreciate our condition. 
It is difficult to respond to what one cannot see. But 
our own insensitiveness was another matter. Since we 
were best placed to feel, and yet were losing our 
feelings, it followed that no one in the world could 
sympathise with the suffering and evil in which we 
lived. Such thoughts were not wholly egotistic. 
Sympathy certainly would have done us good, but it 
would not have set us free. What struck us as not only 
its absence but its impossibility might, in a way, make 
our lives easier in resignation, but this sort of resigna¬ 
tion would be, we knew, just that despair against 
which we were trying to fight. So, since there seemed 
no hope in man, we really did look for a sign from 
God. The idea did not seem to us altogether absurd, 
and we were encouraged in this idea by one of our 
fellow-prisoners, an old peasant woman, a country¬ 
woman of yours and mine, with whom we used to talk 
a lot before both she and my friend died. 

‘She was, if you like, both ignorant and super¬ 
stitious. But she convinced us that she had seen, or 
thought that she had seen, in a chapel belonging to 
one of the most remote monasteries in our country, a 
sacred picture which, in times of distress, would weep 
tears of blood. This was accepted, apparently, as quite 
natural by the country folk and even by the village 
priest. Otherwise, no doubt, we should all have heard 
of the miracle. Now to you, here, the story may well 
seem absurd. I can assure you that it did not seem so 
to us. We were constantly questioning the old woman, 
trying to catch her out in some inconsistency, testing 
the evidence. Though her ideas of geography outside 
her own village were extremely vague, she could tell us 



how, starting from the village street, one went 
to the monastery. I believe that I could find my way 
there blindfold. It is in the hills near the end of the 
railway on the west coast. Once you have found the 
village, which isn’t, by the way, marked on the map, 
you go up towards three white rocks above a pine 
forest. The rocks are visible for miles, and when you 
have reached them, there is a view over a bay with a 
castle in the middle of the bay. The old woman 


described the picture in the greatest detail, and the 
three occasions when she had seen the tears of blood. 
They occurred during the last two wars, and once 
when there was an epidemic in the village. She never 
made a mistake in her story, and she was annoyed and 
surprised by what she considered our lack of belief. 
Yet all the time she was giving us very great comfort. 
We did not want to believe that good would finally 
triumph over evil, or anything so simple as that. We 
merely wanted evidence that what we saw around us 
was not the entire and real nature of the world. So this 
picture gave us a kind of hope. I won’t say that we 
entirely believed in it, but we certainly thought that 
its existence was possible and we hoped that it did 
exist. Before my friend died he made me promise that 
if ever I escaped (and that seemed unlikely enough) I 
would go to the place which we knew so well from 
hearsay and see the picture for myself. That is what I 
want to do now, and if you will come with me and 
help me with your greater knowledge and experience, 
I shall be very grateful and very delighted with your 
company.* 

Captain Nicholas looked at him for a few moments 


silence, critically, and as though he was 
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to decipher an inscription. Finally he shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Well, yes,’ he said, ‘I will come with yd%. 
Why not? But you must leave everything, your money, 
everything in my hands. Otherwise you will be 
robbed or we shall not be allowed to return. I do 
not believe in your picture, though. It is probably 
some trick of the priests, who are very cunning, worse 
than lawyers. Also I think that you are wasting your 
time. I myself, when I was slightly younger than you, 
would reflect deeply upon life and would be very 
miserable. Then I fell in love with women and after 
that I was not miserable. I also became interested in 
boxing . 5 

He stopped speaking abruptly, for he had remem¬ 
bered that the young man who sat opposite him, 
well-dressed, rich, eloquent and handsome, had, at a 
corresponding period of his life, stood with a knife in 
his hand and with wild eyes, waiting, or perhaps not 
even waiting, for his fellow creatures to die, so that he 
might keep alive himself. ‘Times have changed, my 
dear friend , 5 he said. ‘I like you, and I will help you 
as far as I can . 5 

For some seconds they sat without speaking while 
the band played and the waiters in their white coats 
went by. There were scattered bursts of laughter, and 
the noise of corks popping below the high dome and 
the stiff lifeless portraits of the manufacturers of 
armaments. 



CHAPTER 3 


THE JOURNEY 

I T was not for some months that their prepara¬ 
tions for the journey were complete. During 
this time Captain Nicholas travelled, extensively, 
making the most complicated arrangements with 
regard to finance, passports, letters of credit, and 
letters of introduction. In the end, much to his satis¬ 
faction, both he and Marcus found themselves to be 
accredited representatives of a foreign mining company 
and of some manufacturers of motor cars. Captain 
Nicholas himself had also received an invitation to 
lecture on poetry from the cultural mission headed by 
Colonel Felson. With these foreign connections 
Captain Nicholas at length felt himself secure, though 
he was never tired of instructing Marcus in the way 
in which it would be advisable to behave, and had, 
without any difficulty, extracted from him a promise 
that he would never refer to politics except in general 
terms. 

‘When I was young,’ he would say, ‘my father and I 
took part in many revolutions. Those were good 
revolutions and everyone was pleased with them. They 
were either for glory or for a revision of the civil 
service. No one was killed and very few were hurt. 
Now it is different. Thousands are killed and no one 
knows why. The government is a tyranny and so 
would be any government that could take its place. 

^7 
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The country' is either finished or changing into some¬ 
thing different; but in the small villages we may still 
meet brave men and beautiful women. As for your 
father, of course you must try to see him. The prison 
is on an island near this mad monastery^ which I do 
not believe in. But you must not trust your brother.’ 

To all this and much more Marcus would listen 
with attention and with a certain measure of assent, 
though Captain Nicholas found it difficult to be sure 
of exactly what was going on in the young man’s mind. 
During all this time he had remained with Major Frank 
at the hospital, where his influence with the patients 
was, according to the Major, excellent. He would also 
spend long hours in reading newspapers and journals 
of the period during which he had been a prisoner and 
he would discuss what he had read both with Major 
Frank and with other officers whom he met nightly at 
the club. Major Frank was glad to observe that, 
though at first his approach to these men had been 
diffident, he soon became popular with them. What 
was strange in him was regarded by them simply as the 
effect of a foreign nationality and upbringing. They 
were amused by the somewhat naive questions which 
he addressed to them about their military service, and 
when, as often happened, late at night under the 
influence of liquor they discussed the aims of the 
w'ar and its possible results, they were impressed by the 
originality of the ideas which he would put forward. 
None of them, except Major Frank, knew the whole of 
his story, but they knew' enough to realise that, in spite 
of his youth and his lack of military experience, he had 
acquired an unusual knowledge of human beings. 
Consequently they’ respected him as one who, at least 
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on certain subjects, was better qualified to speak than 
they. 

Major Frank, with whom, naturally, the young 
man had most to do, was delighted to find that one 
who, not so long ago, had seemed to him almost 
certain either through starvation or insanity to join 
the rest of the human wreckage with which he had 
become so well acquainted, had now not only recovered 
health and normality but had become a valued friend 
to himself and others. Yet even he was still puzzled by 
certain aspects of the young man’s character. Marcus 
was one who, most certainly, would listen to reason. 
He would speak calmly and without any kind of 
extravagance about the quest of the sacred picture, 
making, indeed, such careful allowance for the 
incredulity of others that it often seemed doubtful 
whether he himself actually believed in the existence 
of what he was going to find. But, as it seemed to the 
Major, behind this reasonableness was a deep anxiety 
and a passion for more certainty and conviction than, 
in the Major’s mind, were actually attainable. The 
manners of the young man were easy and open; he 
had no difficulty in making friends. But he was 
extremely vulnerable, lacking now entirely, or so it 
appeared, that ability to be either resentful or aggres¬ 
sive which can serve as a defence for those who are 
over-sensitive. On the very rare occasions when, in 
the heat of an argument or as a result of drunkenness, 
words had been addressed to him which might cause 
offence, Marcus had seemed both staggered and 
bewildered. With no attempt at retaliation, he had 
blushed and turned away, as though it had been he 
who was guilty of bad manners or intemperance. 
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Major Frank, therefore, whose affection for the young 
man had grown continually during the period of their 
association, was more than ever glad that he was not 
to travel alone; for it was evident that Captain 
Nicholas, with his eccentric manner, had not only a 
warm heart but an extremely shrewd head. 

Indeed, when the time came for the Major to say 
good-bye to the two travellers, he was amazed at the 
precautions which Captain Nicholas had taken for all 
eventualities. To every conceivable question which 
might be raised at any stage of their journey with 
regard to currency, nationality, status or political 
affiliation the Captain had secured carefully chosen and 
documented answers. He had also arranged for a 
quantity of luggage far in excess of what was normally 
allowed, and which included ski-ing equipment, in case 
they prolonged their stay into the winter, several cases 
of books, a medicine chest, sporting guns and guitars. 

The flight was to take two days, a journey which 
Marcus had made in the opposite direction over a 
period of several months, by lorry, in cattle trucks and 
by foot in a convoy of prisoners and hostages. He had 
passed through this ruined city at a time when it had 
been powerful and intact and hung with flags to 
celebrate victory. Now the city was destroyed and he, 
personally, was alive and free. Major Frank, watching 
his thoughtful expression as he waited to embark in 
the air liner, asked him, laughingly, whether this trip 
was more enjoyable than his arrival. Marcus smiled 
and nodded his head, but his quick, almost appre¬ 
hensive, looks at his fellow passengers and at the 
bombed buildings which surrounded the air port 
seemed to suggest that his present environment was 
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j'ust as strange to him as must have been his first sight of 
the city, four years earlier, in the company of his fellow 
prisoners. Major Frank also might have felt appre¬ 
hensive and might have revealed his feelings both of 
apprehension and affection for his young friend, had 
it not been for Captain Nicholas who, equipped with a 
large flask of brandy, insisted on their linking arms and 
drinking a number of toasts in the manner of his 
country, a performance which gave to the leave-taking 
an artificial, but welcome, air of gaiety. Major Frank, 
as he watched their plane disappear into the cloudy 
sky, before returning to his work at the hospital, felt 
that what had happened had been too rapid, and that 
what would happen was beyond both his imagination 
and his control. For the next two days he thought 
frequently of them, but, after he had received a 
telegram announcing their safe arrival, he found that 
his mind was less often willing to make the effort to 
envisage scenes and characters in a different and, to 
him, unknown country. 

Even to Marcus, if not to Captain Nicholas, his 
own country appeared strange, as he revisited it after so 
many years and such experiences. When, on the 
second day of their flight, they passed the mountainous 
frontier and looked down on the sea, the brown 
islands, the scattered woods, Captain Nicholas had 
clutched the young man’s arm and, with emotion in 
his voice, had pointed out mountains, rivers and the 
batdefields of his youth. To Marcus this part of the 
country was unknown. All that he recognised, until 
they were nearly within sight of the capital, was the 
clear distinct light, so different from the atmosphere 
to which he had been used during his captivity, the 
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sharp outline of the sea around rocky coasts, the pine 
trees and the mountains. But when their plane began 
to descend at the capital city he looked eagerly at 
places which he knew—the enormous war memorial 
on a rock, near which he had been arrested, the 
university which he had been preparing to enter, the 
bridge over the river near his father’s house. And, as 
they stepped out of the plane into the brilliant sun¬ 
shine on the airfield between the mountains, they each 
felt that they had arrived at a place which, while it 
was not precisely home, was still the most familiar 
of all places, possessing a clarity and substance which 
somehow made, by comparison, unreal the ruined city 
from which they had come and where Major Frank 
still worked in the hospital. 

Captain Nicholas looked with distaste at the new 
uniforms worn by the police and customs officials, and 
at the posters on the walls of the customs buildings. 
Most of these posters were addressed to the youth and 
commended patriotism and hard work. They were 
issued from the Office of the Minister for Public 
Instruction. 

‘Patriotism is very easy,’ Captain Nicholas com¬ 
mented. ‘It is to fight and throw back the invader. 
But here they put brother against brother. And it is 
"absurd to flatter the youth. Youth needs instruction, 
not flattery.’ He spoke in a loud voice, brandishing 
his stick, and Marcus smiled as he reflected that the 
Captain’s instructions to him had been to avoid at all 
times any criticism of, or even comment on, the present 
regime. 

When they had succeeded, thanks to Captain 
Nicholas’s display of documents, in clearing their 
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luggage without much difficulty from the customs, they 
were met outside the building by a young man from 
Colonel Felson’s cultural mission who introduced 
himself to them as Mr. Goat. ‘We are all greatly 
looking forward,’ he said to Captain Nicholas, ‘to your 
lecture on trends in contemporary literature.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Captain Nicholas, ‘the lecture. I had 
forgotten that. But you must tell me one thing.’ 

‘I should be delighted,’ Mr. Goat began, but the 
Captain continued speaking: ‘Why are you called 
“Goat” ? It is a very rare thing for a man to be called 
“Goat.” I have never encountered “Goat” before. It 
is of great interest.’ 

Mr. Goat gave what information he could about the 
origin and location of his family while they packed 
their luggage, with some difficulty, into the large car 
which was waiting for them. The journey from the 
airport to the city took as a rule some twenty minutes, 
but on this occasion they did not reach their hotel 
till after a period of three hours. Captain Nicholas had 
insisted upon stopping at several of the wine shops and 
small restaurants along their route which had been 
familiar to him in the times before the war. At each of 
these establishments his procedure was the same. 
Supporting himself on his heavy stick, he would look 
fiercely at the proprietor and demand a glass of wine. 
When this was brought to him he would sip it and 
exclaim ‘Vinegar!’ Then he would drink the glass 
at a gulp and say: ‘Give me another.’ After drinking 
this he would turn to his companions and say: ‘The 
wine is not as it was, but we can drink it. Bring me 
two bottles.’ Then they would sit down in the inn 
and drink and talk. 
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In the course of their conversations Mr. Goat 
informed them that he was only on a short visit to the 
capital and that in two days 5 time he would be return¬ 
ing to the prison on the island for the final work on his 
production of ‘King Lear.’ Learning that they, too, 
wished to visit the town on the mainland, he offered to 
secure them seats on the train so that they could 
travel together. Marcus accepted the offer with 
alacrity and though, at this time, he told Mr. Goat 
nothing of the real object of his journey, he asked him 
many questions about the surrounding country and 
about the prison itself. To their questions Mr. Goat 
replied either vaguely or with a confession of ignorance 
and Captain Nicholas, while he spoke, winked at 
Marcus, indicating that, in his view, Mr. Goat was 
displaying his diplomacy by refusing to commit himself 
with regard to the government or the conduct of its 
officials. Even when Marcus informed him that the 
governor of the prison was his own brother, Mr. Goat 
still seemed to preserve a guarded attitude, contenting 
himself with the statement: ‘Your brother is a remark¬ 
able man.’ 

‘I have heard,’ said Captain Nicholas, ‘that he has 
married a girl, and many years ago I knew that girl, 
when she was very young indeed. She was a devil.’ 

‘She is a very dear friend of mine,’ said Mr. Goat, 
tie blushed slightly and looked in a reproving manner 
at Captain Nicholas. 

The Captain merely laughed. Y ou are a brave man, 
sir,’ he said, ‘braver than I am. I remember that a 
friend of mine was the first man to make love to this 
girl. He told me about it and said: “Captain Nicholas, 
you should try this girl.” But I said: “No, my friend, 




«he m a devil.” And I was right. I am nearly always 
right about women, except that there are many very 
virtuous women who make love to me, and that is very 
surprising.’ 

Mr. Goat turned away, plainly unwilling to speak 
more on the subject. He was also somewhat appre¬ 
hensive about the rest of the evening. He had already 
informed Captain Nicholas that Colonel Felson had 
arranged a reception for him that night, so that he 
would have the opportunity of meeting a number of 
the more distinguished people in the cultural world, 
including the Minister for Public Instruction. This 
party was calculated by Colonel Felson to be a move 
in the direction of goodwill and understanding in 
intellectual circles. Captain Nicholas had a great 
reputation both in his own country and abroad as a 
literary critic, although, in point of fact, he had 
published hardly anything except very full and exact 
bibliographies. He could speak with authority on the 
literature of Colonel Felson’s own country, and he had 
the reputation of being a good speaker. Moreover— 
and this the Colonel regarded as being exceptionally 
important—he was not implicated in politics. No 
doubt he would scarcely be considered as a supporter 
of the present regime; but he had taken no part in the 
civil war. He had had friends among both parties and 
was himself, so the Colonel thought, one of the last 
distinguished representatives of those happier days 
when thought had been not only free but valued for 
its own sake. The Colonel had often expressed to Mr. 
Goat the view that genuine scholarship, especially 
when combined with courtesy and understanding, 
cotild override all frontiers. He had thus every reason 
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to welcome Captain Nicholas; yet now Mr. Goat was 
worried. It seemed to him likely that the distin¬ 
guished guest would arrive at the reception in a state 
of at least partial intoxication. Moreover, his own head 
was beginning to swim, and from time to time he 
consulted his notebook to make sure that he was 
accurately remembering the time at which the 
reception was due to take place. 

Gradually, however, and insensibly his anxiety began 
to wane. He found himself listening with keener 
interest to Captain Nicholas’s stories which now, with 
great variety of detail, dealt almost entirely with the 
same theme. Indeed it began to appear that there was 
scarcely any building or prominent object in the land¬ 
scape which had not at one time or another been the 
scene of one or more of the Captain’s amours. Mr. 
Goat himself began to hint that his own knowledge of 
love was rather greater than might be immediately 
apparent; and, as he warmed to the conversation, he 
began to lose trace of time. Marcus had borrowed a 
guitar from one of the innkeepers, and soon Mr. Goat 
was singing at the top of his voice. ‘Take aw’ay the 
eyes,’ he sang, ‘from that pale face. They have driven 
me mad.’ 


The last rays of the sun glinted from the leaves of 
the twining plants that surrounded the arbour where 
they were sitting. In the distance were the darkening 
mountains and a light breeze had begun to stir the 
pine trees that separated the little wine-shop from the 
traffic of the main road. Mr. Goat turned his eyes to 
the great bulk of Captain Nicholas, who was waving 
his stick in accompaniment to the words. He 
looked at Marcus’s head bent over the guitar, 








and felt both sympathy and affection for these 
strangers whom he was meeting for the first time. Then 
he remembered how he had heard the voice of Maria 
singing those same words on the island when first he 
arrived there. His eyes filled with tears and he broke 
off the song. Looking earnestly at the others, he said: 
‘I do not know whether I am very happy or very 
unhappy.’ 

Captain Nicholas raised his glass and stared into 
its contents. ‘Goat/ he said, ‘the question is of no 
consequence. Some people will tell you that in the con¬ 
templation of the divine or in violent sexual excitement 
one experiences happiness. This is not so. Something 
different and perhaps better is experienced at such 
moments. I have met some very old men who were 
happy. Otherwise no one. But if you have a girl and 
some wine and your freedom, then you are lucky. 
I think you have all these, and therefore there is no 
reason for you to complain. Now we will have another 
bottle . 5 


Mr. Goat felt an overwhelming desire to explain 
himself. ‘Well , 5 he began, ‘it is like this— 5 ; but, 
before he could proceed, he felt a hand on his shoulder 
and, looking up, saw the shocked expression in the eyes 
of a colleague of his, a young man with administrative 
duties in the cultural mission. ‘I say, Goat, old boy , 5 
the young man whispered, but Mr. Goat had already 
looked at his watch and observed that they were an 
hour late for the reception and still some distance 
from the town. He rose unsteadily to his feet and 
summoned his guests with a despairing look; for Marcus 
had begun again to play the guitar and the Captain, 
taping heavily with his feet, and making the most 
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elaborate gestures with his hands and arms, was 
executing, with great agility for a person of his size, 
a national dance. Out of the inn, attracted by the 
music, came several young women, who immediately, 
in response to his invitation, linked arms with the 
Claptain and sang as they moved their feet in time with 
his. Soon one of the girls, laughing, clutched Mr. Goat 
by the arm and swept him into the dance. At the end 
of the line, shuffling his feet, since he was no expert, 
he swayed backwards and forwards, facing, but 
scarcely observing, the cold disapproval in the eyes of 
the assistant administrator. It was not for at least 
another half-hour that it was possible to persuade 
Captain Nicholas to enter the waiting car. 



CHAPTER 4 


THE RECEPTION 

C OLONEL FELSON had decorated the head¬ 
quarters of his mission with luxury and with 
taste. Now, in the central hall, the bright lights 
shone on the curving stairway, on the white pillars 
and walls where hung a representative exhibition of 
modern painting. Three or four waiters made then- 
way, with trays of cocktails, among the groups of men 
and women who stood together on the thick carpet, 
or sat on chairs and sofas near the walls. It was a 
brilliant and animated scene; but from time to time 
Colonel Felson looked gravely at his watch. He had 
anticipated that this meeting would contribute a 
notable success to his policy, which he described as 
‘bringing together’; and he had invited not only the 
Minister for Public Instruction but also nearly all the 
cultural celebrities of the country. In one corner of the 
room he observed a group of poets, in another 
dramatists and novelists. Leading p aint ers were 
surveying the pictures on the walls with critical eyes. 
A young lady, who had written a book on folk-dancing, 
was carrying on a spirited conversation with two 
elderly spinsters who jointly controlled the orni¬ 
thological society, which had been founded by Colonel 
Felson himself. Yet now he was conscious that, before 
long, his guests would begin to leave without having 
met then distinguished compatriot from abroad, in 
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whose honour they had been assembled. It was 
true, the Colonel reflected, that, in any event, they had 
been ‘brought together’; but he had hoped for some¬ 
thing different, for something new. While he had no 
personal acquaintance with Captain Nicholas, he 
believed him to be a man of unusually wide and liberal 
views. The Colonel appreciated width and depth, 
decency, and what he described as ‘the imponder¬ 
ables.’ He had hoped to find in the Captain a useful 
ally for his work in a country where, to his mind, 
decency was often overlooked, where width and depth 
were neglected for the sake of a brilliant surface, and 
where the imponderables were not infrequently dis¬ 
missed as lacking in practical value. 

Colonel Felson sighed, as he looked again at his 
watch, and remarked to the Minister for Public 
Instruction: ‘This is most unlike Goat. I know that 
he met them punctually at the air port.’ 

The Minister laughed. ‘If Captain Nicholas is still 
the same man as when I knew him, he will certainly be 
drinking at some place on the way.’ 

This idea had not occurred to the Colonel who, 
though fond himself of the local wine, would never have 
allowed his taste for it to keep him a minute late for an 
appointment. ‘Ha!’ he said, in a tone of surprise, and 
then pronounced the exclamation again in a rather 
lower voice, indicating, by the change of pitch, that 
he would not wish to be understood to have expressed 
agreement with the Minister, and thus to have 
associated himself, however indirectly, with any 
criticism of Captain Nicholas. 

‘I hear, by the way,’ said the Minister,' that your Mr. 
Goat is doing very good work at the prison. His 
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production is almost ready and he is also madly in love 
with the Governor’s wife. I notice that she is here this 

evening.’ 

Colonel Felson looked across the room to a corner 
where Maria stood listening, with a slight smile on her 
face, to one of the elder poets, who appeared to be 
complimenting her either on her hat or on her 

dress. 

‘She is in the capital just for the day,’ said the 
Colonel. ‘A very beautiful woman. Naturally I cannot 
judge her morals.’ 

‘You would consider them to be of the very worst,’ 
said the Minister. ‘That is, if, as I expect, you value 
such qualities as chastity.’ 

The Colonel looked gravely at his shoes. ‘In general,’ 
he said, ‘yes. But precise judgments are very difficult. 
One has to consider the imponderables.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said the Minister. ‘That is a word in 
your language which I have not understood. I have 
assumed it to mean people who, for some reason, 
cannot be put to death by hanging. But I think I have 
not grasped the meaning.’ 

The Colonel looked at him mildly, though with a 
trace of surprise. ‘No,’ he said. ‘In point of fact the 
word is derived from the Latin “pondus”—weight.’ 
He was about to proceed when he was interrupted by 
the noise of some kind of disturbance at the door. 


The Colonel regarded all loud noise, except on the 
battlefield, as unnecessary and indecorous. Now, just 
outside the hall, there was something in the nature of 
an uproar, the effect of which on the gathering was 
greatly intensified by the action of the assistant 
administrative officer who, after having opened the 
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door slightly and peered into the hall, turned back, 
and, without shutting the door again, made a loud 
hissing noise which, while having no effect on those to 
whom it was addressed, did produce complete silence 
among the guests who were already present at the 
reception. They all stood expectantly, facing the half 
open door, from behind which came, loudly and dis¬ 
tinctly, the words: ‘To my mind the arguments in 
favour of incest have never been fully stated.’ There 
was a slight pause, during which the guests looked at 
each other in some embarrassment and Colonel Felson 
began to move towards the door. Then the same voice, 
which was that of Captain Nicholas, was heard again: 
‘Goat, you are drunk. There is an epithet in Homer 
which describes your legs.’ 

The door now swung open and Mr. Goat himself 
appeared. The assistant administrative officer, very 
pale in the face, was supporting him by one arm, and 
with the other arm Mr. Goat kept groping in the air 
as though in search of some other buttress. Colonel 
Felson looked at him with mild surprise, while Mr. 
Goat blushed and began to say: ‘Awfully sorry that 
we’re late.’ The Colonel cut him short. ‘My dear 
Goat,’ lie said, ‘you appear to be not quite yourself. 
I should sit down for a bit,’ and he indicated a place 
on a sofa where Maria was sitting. The young man 
rather plunged into the vacant place than seated 
himself there. His eyes blinked in the strong light and 
he looked at Maria as if he could not believe his eyes, 
moving his head from side to side as though to 
investigate her from different angles. She frowned at 
him, and soon he, relieved from the necessity of 
keeping himself in an upright position, began to 
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behave in a more normal manner. Though he spoke 
very indistinctly he contrived to answer the questions 

which she addressed to him. 

Meanwhile Captain Nicholas, followed by Marcus, 

had entered the room. The Captain, after having 
pulled down, with a firm gesture of the hands, his 
waistcoat over his slightly protruding stomach, moved 
forward with a steady gait. His face wore an expression 
of dignity and severity while he replied to the greetings 
of Colonel Felson. Marcus followed him, smiling and 
with dishevelled hair. His movements were light and 
graceful, and the Colonel noted with relief that this 
young man appeared to have suffered much less from 
the wine than had Mr. Goat. ‘There are a number of 
people here,’ he said, ‘who are very anxious to meet 
you. Many of them, you, Captain Nicholas, will know 

already.’ 

‘First, my dear friend,’ replied the Captain, ‘we will 
have a drink together.’ He beckoned to one of the 
waiters and rapidly drank two cocktails. Then, after 
looking slowly round the room, he turned back to the 
Colonel and pronounced in his loud and booming 
voice: ‘Riff-raff! Since the new government came into 
power, the rats have come out of their holes.’ 

This remark caused a certain stir among those 
guests, and they were many, who were within earshot. 
‘If I may make the suggestion,’ said the Colonel, ‘I 
should like us to keep off the subject of politics.’ 

‘Of course,’ Captain Nicholas replied. ‘I entirely 
agree with you. I am not a political man. I merely 
state verifiable facts. Now look at this fellow.’ He 
indicated the Minister for Public Instruction who was 
approaching with outstretched hand. ‘No, sir,’ he 
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shouted in such a way that he was audible to the 

whole assembly, ‘I shall not shake hands with a 
butcher.’ 

-The Minister smiled, though with some uneasiness. 
There was a silence of consternation throughout the 
room, which was broken by a muffled and indistinct 
voice from the sofa where Mr. Goat was sitting: 
‘Quite right.’ The Minister ignored this remark. He 
addressed himself to Captain Nicholas and said: ‘I do 

not quite understand the point which you are trying 
to make.’ 

‘Then I will ask you a straight question,’ the Captain 
roared. ‘Was it or was it not by your orders that there 
took place the massacre of the 18th of July?’ 

The Minister shrugged his shoulders. ‘In a sense,’ he 
said, ‘yes; and in a sense, no. But I should hardly call 
it a massacre. I think, Captain, you have probably 
been misinformed about the whole incident. The 
Colonel here will agree with me that it is a very vexed 
question.’ 

Colonel Felson looked gloomily at his shoes. In 
spite of what was now the assured failure of the recep¬ 
tion, he was conscious of a boyish desire to laugh. 
‘Very vexed,’ he said in a sepulchral voice. 

Marcus now intervened in the conversation. ‘I 
have heard,’ he said to the Minister, ‘that it was by 
your orders that my father was put into prison. Can 
you give me the reason why you acted so?’ 

He spoke calmly but rather more quickly than usual. 
Captain Nicholas laid his hand on the young man’s 
arm and said: ‘My dear boy, remember that we must 
not meddle in politics. Besides we will never get a 
straight answer from this man. I knew him at school. 
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He is a liar and a cheat. The only thing to his credit 
is that he knows about wine. As he is not a complete 
nincompoop, like the rest of the government, he has 
correspondingly done more harm. He has even 
persuaded some people to believe that he is interested 
in culture. Now this is a very interesting point.’ And 
here the Captain turned to Colonel Felson, and, again 
in complete silence, began to comment on his guests. 
‘Look at those fellows over there,’ he said, indicating 
the group of poets. ‘They are very indifferent versifiers. 
Yes, I should say that they are the worst poets in the 
world. And yet we used to have four great poets. 
Where are they? Shot or in prison. That is enlighten¬ 
ment for you. Now look at some of these ridiculously 
dressed women. They are probably the wives of 
ministers or something. Ten years ago no one would 
have received them. Some of them I know. They used 
to pick up their living on the streets, and I expect they’d 
still be doing so now if they’d kept their looks. As it is 
there is only one good-looking woman in the room, 
and she is a devil.’ 

At this Maria laughed. She and Mr. Goat were the 
only people in the room who still remained seated. 
The rest had begun to move towards the door and 
many, with angry and reproachful looks at the 
impassive face of Colonel Felson, had taken their hats 
and coats and begun to leave. The Minister, with ill- 
disguised impatience, opened his mouth to speak, but, 
before he could do so, Captain Nicholas seized him 
by the front of his coat and shook him. ‘ What have you 
done to our people?’ he said. ‘Our women were sweet 
and gay. Our men were fearless. You are destroying 
our women. You are making our men go in terror of 
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their lives. As for these so-called intellectuals, whom 

my conversation has apparently offended, they are 

totally lacking, not only in genius, but in character and 
intern tv.’ 

Captain Nicholas spoke these words looking fixedly 
into the eyes of the Minister. He then, almost, it seemed, 
absent-mindedly, let the man go and turned to Colonel 

Felson. ‘I must apologise to you, sir,’he said. ‘I have 

begun to leel that, as your guest, I have perhaps been 
rather too outspoken.’ 

The Colonel was looking, with a somewhat puzzled 
expi cssion on his face, at the rapidly retreating 
Minister. He turned slowly to Captain Nicholas and 
smiled. ‘Possibly,’ he said, ‘this evening has not been 
one of our greatest successes. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the free expression of individual opinion, especially 
here, is a force for good. I admit, however, that I am 
1 athei concerned about your own safety. The police, 

as you know, are capable of acting in rather an 
arbitrarv fashion.’ 

Captain Nicholas laughed. ‘That is why,’ he said, 

I am the representative of two foreign companies whom 

the Government are particularlv anxious to conciliate. 

A * 

If I disappear, so does the mining machinery. They 
know that. No, my dear friend. I am an old soldier. 

I take my precautions.’ 


Maria had now risen to her feet, leaving Mr. Goat 
in a relaxed position on the sofa. She approached 
Captain Nicholas and said: ‘May I congratulate you 
on your performance? I wish my husband had been 


here. Pie would have appreciated it.’ 


‘Your husband is a clever man,’ the Captain replied. 
‘Probably he is also a very wicked man.’ 
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Maria shrugged her shoulders and held out her hand 
to Marcus. 

‘Mr. Goat tells me/ she said, ‘that you are my 
brother-in-law. You and the Captain must come and 

visit us.’ 

The young man bowed and looked directly into her 

eyes. ‘I should be delighted/ he said. ‘Gan you give 

me any news of my father?’ 

‘Yes/ said Maria, and she hesitated before going on. 

It appeared from her look that she felt some sympathy 
for Marcus and some embarrassment for herself. 
Finally she said: ‘He was put to death yesterday.’ She 
turned to Mr. Goat, as though seeking support, but 
Mr. Goat had gone to sleep on the sofa. 

Marcus received the news as though it had been 
a blow. He lowered his head and remained staring at 
the floor, while with one hand on the table he steadied 
himself. Colonel Felson rubbed his chin in a meditative 
manner. Captain Nicholas glanced rapidly first at 
Marcus and then at Maria. ‘Here/ he said, ‘is another 
monstrous thing. You must tell the boy more.’ 

Maria pulled a chair forward to the table and sat 
down. The Captain was looking at her closely and was 
surprised to observe in her manner not only embarrass¬ 
ment but a kind of distress. He fetched some glasses 
from an adjoining table and filled them with wine. 
Colonel Felson stared gravely at the young man. 
Finally he touched his arm and said: ‘Many things in 
life turn out unexpectedly.’ 

Marcus began to speak quickly in an excited voice. 
‘I can hardly remember him/ he said, ‘and I know 
that millions of others have lost their fathers. I have 
seen often enough fathers and children killed for no 
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reason and I have been glad to have escaped myself. 

He was old and very likely he was glad to die. But still 

I cannot understand it.’ He passed his hand rapidly 

over his eyes and shook his head, as though attempting 

in some way to escape from what might have been a 
dream. 

Maria leaned towards him across the table and 
touched his hand with hers. ‘I too,’ she said, ‘will 
not pretend to feelings which I have not got. I am 
used to people being killed, and I had no special 
interest in your father. But I’m sorry for you, and also, 
perhaps, I am frightened for myself.’ 

She paused before speaking again. The three men 
looked at her intently, and there was no sound in the 
room except for the noise of Mr. Goat snoring on the 
sofa. ‘In the last few weeks,’ she said, ‘my husband 
has had a chapel built in the middle of the prison. 
There are cells all round it. Over the altar there is 
a huge eagle made of stone and below this my husband 
sits each day for an hour or two and listens to the 
prayers of the prisoners. They are allowed to ask for 
anything except their liberty, and very often he grants 
their requests.’ 

Here Captain Nicholas interrupted: ‘The thing is 
quite simple. The man is mad.’ 

Maria answered him calmly: ‘If he believed that 
he was God,’ she said, ‘you might say that he was mad. 
But he doesn’t believe that. He believes that it would 
be a good thing for other people to think of him as God. 
He is perfectly sane, and therefore all the more 
frightening. I was never frightened of him before. 
Now I never know what he will do. At one time I felt, 
not exactly that I was necessary to him, but that I was 
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valuable. Now I begin to fear that I am a handicap. 
He always gave me my freedom and I enjoyed it; but I 
would never have left him. Now he may want me to 

leave him. I don’t know.’ 

She stopped speaking abruptly, as though she had 

already said too much. Then, her mouth hardened 

and she continued to talk without any hesitation. 

While she spoke she looked down at the table in front 

of her, though occasionally she would raise her eyes 

to Marcus, who sat opposite and listened attentively. 

While she was speaking Mr. Goat woke up and came 

to sit at her side, staring fixedly at her face; but to him 

she paid no attention at all. 

‘Let me tell you first,’ she said, ‘about my husband’s 
mistress. She, much more than I, is connected with 
your father’s death. She is one of the prisoners, a 
cripple and, I think, half-witted. Of course she is 
devoted to my husband, and somehow she fits into his 
new scheme. Both Mr. Goat and I have had long 
conversations with him in which he has talked about 
what he calls “the female principle.” What he means 
by this is something that I think contemptible. He 
means self-abnegation, suffering that is not thought of 
as suffering, emotion without any grain of intelligence. 
Certainly I do not represent “the female principle” and 
I am beginning to think that he’ll soon be saying of me 
what he said about the theorists of the civil war who 
were on our side. He said one day “They have out¬ 
lived their usefulness”; and since then they have 
disappeared. Not that I minded. I never thought much 
of them.’ 

‘Several of them,’ said Captain Nicholas, ‘were my 
great friends. You are a devil. But go on.’ 
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Mziria did not appear to notice the interruption, 
oince he has had the chapel built,’ she said, ‘this 
woman has been called his “ consort.” Of course she 
is still a prisoner. That is involved in representing 
the female principle.” But she is treated with great 
reverence by the other prisoners and she sits by him 
while he listens to their prayers. She is supposed, 
m some way, to represent suffering humanity. I simply 
stand at the side with the other prison officials. Our 
job is to observe the behaviour of the prisoners. 
Yesterday morning it was your father’s turn to make his 
prayer to my husband. I had scarcely noticed him 
before. He had, of course, conformed to the usual 
discipline, and, of course, I have supported my husband 
in everything. Your father was a kind of theorist. He 
believed in the orthodox God and in the brotherhood 
of mankind. It seems that, unlike the rest of the 
prisoners, he had kept these convictions and naturally 
he was horrified by the new kind of religion with which 
my husband was experimenting. 

‘When his turn came in the chapel, he remained 
silent for longer than usual and one of the guards 
prodded him with a bayonet to make him pray. Then 
he pointed to my husband’s consort and said: “I 
should like you to stop your debauchery of that poor 
girl.” You, listening to me here, may think that that 
was a brave, but not an absolutely unheard-of thing 
to say. That is because you do not know the atmos¬ 
phere of our prison. It was not merely that your father 
must have known that he was throwing away his life. 
What must have made the action even more difficult 
was the fact that he was outraging every convention. 
He was doing no good to his own theories. The 
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prisoners were as horror-struck as the guards. They 
regarded him as dangerous, disloyal and probably mad. 

‘ After he had spoken, the girl began to cry, whether 
for Jjgr own sake or for the sake of my husband I don t 
know. As I said, she is crazy. My husband just nodded 
to the guards and they immediately killed your father 
with their bayonets. Then my husband made a short 
address to the prisoners. It was impressive, though 
I can’t remember exactly what he said. It was some¬ 
thing to the effect that he, for the sake of the humblest 
example of humanity, had unhesitatingly destroyed 
the principle which had given him life. The whole 
thing was to him something of great importance in 
building up the myth which he wants to make of 
himself. 

‘Later the body was beheaded and a lot of photo¬ 
graphs were taken of his consort holding the head. 
He is going to employ artists to work on the subject.’ 

Maria stopped speaking. The others looked at her 
with perplexity, with indignation and with horror, 
and she, noticing their expressions, smiled somewhat 
ibitterly. Turning to Marcus she said: ‘You and I know 
|\what life is. These others are still dreaming.’ 

‘I know what happens,’ Marcus replied, ‘but I still 
hope that that is not life.’ 

‘Most philosophers,’ said Colonel Felson, ‘will agree 
that something more than appearance is incorporated 
in reality.’ Then, somewhat inconsequentially, he 
added: ‘The story which you have told us is a very 
terrible one.’ 

Mr. Goat still looked at Maria with fascinated eyes. 
He touched her arm, and, in a rather thick voice, 
said: ‘My poor dear, my poor darling.’ To the general 
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surprise Maria leaned her head against his shoulder 
and began to cry. iaer > 

Captain Nicholas looked at her severely, rose to his 
eet and began to pace about the room. ‘So I am 
reaming am I?’ he said. ‘I do not know what life is 
And yet I have seen more fighting than this devil of a 
girl. But we fought for our wives and children, not for 
mad ideas. To us a man was a man and a woman 
was a woman. \es, and a crime was a crime too 
e ' en if we had committed it ourselves. And now look 
at that, absurd Goat, who is probably still drunk 
Otherwise he would not adore this cold girl.’ 

Marcus spoke gently to Maria: ‘Why are you 
crying? and she looked at him gratefully. 

Because I think I love him,’ she said, ‘and because 
1 am frightened.’ 


Mr. Goat put his arm round her shoulder and she 
turned her head towards him and smiled. It seemed 

for a moment that they were both happy in a kind of 
mutual confidence. 



Part Three 




CHAPTER I 


THE CONSORT 

S O, as Mr. Goat crossed from the mainland to 
the island for his final work on the production 
of ‘King Lear, 5 he had more on his mind than could 
be easily dissipated and charmed away by the beauty 
of the evening and of his surroundings. It was just 
possible, he thought now, that Maria might leave her 
husband for his sake. Moreover, if she did so, it would 
be, he considered, because the gentler side of her 
nature, which he so greatly loved, had triumphed over 
what had appeared to him as hardness, cynicism and 
cruelty. Yet, for all his affection, he could hardly 
convince himself that these qualities had wholly 
disappeared; and, though his love gave him an un¬ 
usual resolution, he still shrank from the thought of 
any open conflict with the Governor who was not 
only a much more powerful character than himself 

but prone to act in ways which were entirely un¬ 
predictable. 

In his more cowardly moments he wished that he 
had never come to the island, that he was still as he 
had been, faithful to the memory of his fiancee , 

m dramatic productions and in 
athletic sports. But then, as he thought of Maria’s face, 
her body, and her ways, he could regret nothing. It 
was his mission, he imagined, to save her from the 
degradation of her husband’s religion and from the 

u 5 
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brutality of her surroundings. He had spoken to this 
effect on the train to Captain Nicholas and to Marcus 
and Marcus had appeared to agree with him, though 
the Captain had preserved an obstinate silence and had 
soon changed the subject of conversation. 

Now, as he approached the castle and watched the 
hawks screaming about the towers, he was conscious 
that his lips were stiffening as though in premonition 
of difficulties ahead. Soon the boat reached the gate¬ 
way and the grey rock where he had first seen Maria 
come out to bathe. He clambered out of the boat, and, 
as he did so, the gate opened. The Governor was 
standing in the entry. He advanced to meet Mr. Goat 
and greeted him warmly. Then, as they turned to 
enter the Governor’s apartments, he stopped still and 
said: ‘My dear Goat, I have some bad news for you. 

Your Lear is dead, and your Cordelia will not be able 
to appear.’ 

Beneath the fixed and somewhat quizzical stare of 
the Governor’s eyes, Mr. Goat felt himself ill at ease. 
He knew that his Lear was dead, since the prisoner 
whom he had chosen for that part had been none other 
than the Governor’s father. Indeed for some time 
after he had heard the news from Maria he had been 
determined, as a mark, however feeble, of protest, to 
have nothing more to do with the production. Colonel 
Felson had been sympathetic to his point of view, but 
had insisted that, however little they might approve 
of the present regime, the work of the Mission was non¬ 
political and would suffer severely if Mr. Goat were to 
withdraw, at the last moment, from a valuable cultural 
activity to which he had pledged his services. ‘Who 
can estimate,’ he had said, ‘the possible effect, even 



on the most unlikely minds, of great poetty? We shall 
all die, but Shakespeare is immortal. Maria also had 
urged him to avoid a definite break with her husband. 
She had hinted, though she had been too proud to 
admit the fact, that she had been guilty of an indis¬ 
cretion in relating what had happened. She had only 
done so, she said, owing to a sudden impulse to tell 
Marcus the truth. Then Mr. Goat himself could 
scarcely bear the thought of foregoing the last week 
which he would have the opportunity of spending with 
Maria at the prison. His pride as a producer was also 
involved. He knew that the production would be an 
exceptionally good one and, since time was short, he 
had decided to take the part of Lear himself. He was 
even conscious that his memory of the fate of the actor 
origi nall y chosen for the part would add dignity and 

pathos to his own performance. 

Now he was in a quandary. The Governor, he 

imagined, did not know that he had already been 
informed of the old man’s execution. Mr. Goat 
attempted to dissemble his knowledge. ‘Good 
iiMwnsi’ hecran hut the Governor smiled and 


patted him on the back. 

‘I should have thought, my dear Goat,’ he said, 
‘that by this time you would have given up your 
invariably unsuccessful efforts to deceive me. The 
real news for you is about Cordelia, isn’t it? She has 
been rather roughly treated by one of the guards, who 
did not know that she was to appear in your play. As 
for my father, I shall tell you about that another tune. 
You probably don’t appreciate the importance of the 
incident. The point now is, what are we going to do? 
It seems to me that you will have to take Lear yourself.* 
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As for Cordelia/ the Governor continued, ‘it seems 

to me that the best thing is to persuade Maria to take 

he part. ^ I ve spoken to her already about it and I 

hmk shes quite willing. You and she will eniov 
rehearsing together. 5 J y 

For a moment Mr. Goat felt the slightest un¬ 
easiness, reflecting that both he and Maria would be 
taking the parts on the stage of two persons who, in 
real life, had suffered from what he now, with scarcely 
any reserve, regarded as an evil and a monstrous 
institution. Then he realised that, if the production 
was to go on at all, the Governor’s plan was the best; 
and he. realised, too, that this arrangement would 
bring him and Maria together for the greater part of 
every day. He willingly expressed agreement as they 
went in together to the Governor’s quarters. 

.On entering the sitting-room Mx. Goat was sur¬ 
prised to see, sitting by the window, and looking out 
at the coloured water, not Maria, whom he had 
expected to find there, but the cripple girl, now known 
as the Governor s consort. She was wearing a long 
gown, brilliantly coloured in green and yellow. Round 
her neck was a golden ornamental chain, and there 
were gold earrings in her ears. As the door opened, 
she turned her head to them and the look of adoration 
with which she greeted the appearance of the Governor 
gave to her wasted, twitching face, so Mr. Goat 
thought, an expression almost of beauty. In a clumsy 
and, apparently, difficult gesture she stretched out her 
arms towards him, and her lips mumbled some words 
which were indistinguishable. 
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The Governor, without showing her any mark oi 
recognition, turned to Mr. Goat and invited him to 
sit down. ‘My consort,’ he said, is aUoweddie use 
of these rooms for an hour or two every day. While she 
is here, Maria usually prefers to be elsewhere. Now, 

tell me, what sort of a man is my brother. 

Mr. Goat observed that the girl kept her eyes fixed 
on the Governor’s face while he was speaking, bhe 
seemed to be attempting, with immense effort, to 
understand the meaning of his words, but, from her 
expression, it was impossible to say how far her 
attempts were successful. He thought with dismay 01 
the indignity which Maria must suffer by this intrusion. 

He answered the Governor’s question. ‘Your 
brother,’ he said, ‘is very charming and very unusual. 
He has evidendy suffered a great deal. He has some 
curious mystical ideas, yet he seems perfecdy sane. 
Then he told the Governor what he knew of Marcus s 
past and of his hopes of finding the miraculous picture. 
‘The whole idea,’ he concluded, ‘seems to me super¬ 
stitious, but there is no doubt that Marcus feels sin¬ 


cerely about it.’ 

The Governor had listened to him attentively. Now 
he smiled. ‘Really, Goat,’ he said, ‘you are incorrigible. 
You, with your complete absence of faith, have 
actually the effrontery to talk of superstition in con¬ 
nection with a genuine attempt to make sense of a 
disordered world. Only your extreme stupidity can 
account for your colossal arrogance.’ 

‘I believe in love,’ said Mr. Goat stoutiy, ‘and 
ordinary decent feeling. Of course,’ he added rather 
lamely, ‘mysticism is another thing.’ 

‘What you mean by love,’ said the Governor, ‘is 
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something which we share with the animal creation 
If we had not been gifted with intelligence, it might' 
have been a very good thing. As it is, the emotion in 
US, is invariably distorted and leads to self-deceit 
savagery and degradation. As for “ordinary decent 
feeling, that, when dissociated from the idea of God 
is merely another expression for cowardice and 

stupidity. If you knew men as well as I do, you would 
now that most of them are cowards and stupid. Once 
they find themseiveg j n unusual circumstances, with 
the discipline of fear removed, their “ ordinary decent 
feeling immediately disappears. 

‘My brother, it seems, is at least aware of the 
problem, though he is wrong in his attempted solution. 

1 here is no evidence to suggest that cruelty, shame and 
savagery are not part of the pattern of the universe 
Hence the necessity for those who, like myself, are 

i!n° nS . enou <^' t0 change in all humility that pattern. 
What is required by nature, by my own character, by 
humanity is a new incarnation of God, a new mediation 
between mankind and the infinite. We have reached 
the end of the road of liberty and you see where it has 
brought us, to cynicism, vulgarity, savagery and 
despair. Mankind is only happy in submission to a 
superior power. When, as now, they either cannot see 
that power or else have doubts whether it really is 
superior, they become permanently and dangerously 
diseased. Having been encouraged to think for them¬ 
selves, when they are incapable of the process, they 
become either stupidly arrogant or the ready victims 
of the nearest impostor. This is because they are cut 
off from the sources of life, from the infinite, the 
unimaginable, the mystery. Though, God knows, they 
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have had sufficient experience in recent years of the 
uncertainty and injustice of their world, they still, 
lacking the most elementary ability to consider 
evidence, cling to their reasons and their pathetic 

arrogant belief that all is well. 

‘The first lesson that they must learn is humility. 
They must realise their weakness, their dependence, 
their insecurity. That is a wholesome form of despair, 
for the next step, once they have found their deliverer, 
will be towards the generous feelings of gratitude and 
worship. In the recent past they have indeed wor¬ 
shipped leaders of one kind or another, and have been 
led to ruin. That is because none of these leaders 
has had the fundamental courage to accept the 
fullest responsibility. All history shows us that it is 
only those movements that have been based on religion 

which have had lasting effects. 

‘Now here is a point which you will find difficult. 

You may agree with me (and whether you do or not 
is a matter of complete indifference to me) that the 
leader of to-day must appear to his followers to be 
something superhuman. That is not the end of it. 
He must actually be superhuman. And by taking on 
himself deliberately and humbly these immense 
responsibilities he does actually become so. 

‘When, therefore, you reflect on some of my actions, 
such as my elevation of this poor woman or the 
execution of my father, you must look at them from 
two points of view. In the first place they are designed 
to show to others many different things—that I am 
above and beyond the ordinary standards of morality 
and convention, that my power is, in my chosen sphere, 
unlimited, that I have no fear or favour that can be 
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exactly calculated. All this has the immense importance 
of a myth and a legend. 

‘ B ut there is also the other side. These actions and 
Others like them are also transforming my own per- 
sonahty Do not think that they are easy. Do not 
think that I am ignorant of their effect on the deeper 
and less conscious levels of my spirit. Many people in 
the past have attempted to find God by putting them¬ 
selves beyond good and evil. Only the great religious 
eaders have succeeded and their success has been due 
to the fact that, through enormous sufferings, by the 
exercise of prodigious, though secret, strength, and the 
constant practice of humility, they have actually 
partaken of the divine nature. They have been called 
sometimes prophets and sometimes heroes and some¬ 
times Gods. The name is not of the greatest conse¬ 
quence. I, who in these modern days, with much 
greater material resources than have been available 
before, aim at dominating and redeeming the world, 
shall be worshipped as a God.’ 


As the Governor paused, his face lost its rapt look 
and he smiled at Mr. Goat who had been following 
his words with an anxious attention, still uncertain 
in his own mind how far the man was mad and how far, 
in some extraordinary way, inspired. ‘I can see, 5 he 
said, ‘how you can dominate this prison, perhaps how 
you could dominate this country. But I don’t see how 
you can dominate the world. 5 

At this the Governor laughed. ‘My dear Goat, 5 he 
said, ‘il you were able to see what I shall do and how 
I shall do it, I should have no confidence whatever 
in my mission. 5 Then he continued in a graver vein, 
ou and others are going to be surprised and 
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sometimes frightened. You will come to see that the 
boundaries between fact and imagination are not 
always the ones with which you are familiar. You will 
either co-operate with me as a conscious and loyal 
agent and minister, or you will live the slave s life in 
which the majority of mankind will at last find happi- 
ness You would do well to study the prisoners with 
more attention. When you first came here, you were 
I know, with your sentimental and arrogant way ot 
looking at things, shocked by my treatment of them. 
Now you will find that they adore me. They know 
that, apart from my will, they have neither life nor 
hope. I am now beginning to give them both. 1 allow 
them a limited access to my person, and I grant some 
of their carefully conditioned requests. More im¬ 
portant, I set before them ideas which will make them 
proud and happy in their subjection. By raising this 
woman here to be my consort I show them how my 
supreme power can actually mingle with their abase¬ 
ment. You, with your few ideas fixed with reference to 
social occasions or to athletic sport, regard love as 
something to be shared between equals in circum¬ 
stances of physical and intellectual attraction. Very 
likely you regard, my connection with this woman as a 
kind of debauchery either of the body or the mind. 
But divine love is something wholly unlike the coup¬ 
lings of animals or the feelings of two liberals, of the 
same or different sexes, in contemplation of music or a 
sunset. Nor is it an expression of either pity or 
justice. I have no pity and there is no justice. My 
condescension to this woman is a voluntary and 
responsible act. It indicates the extreme possibilities 
of absolute power, the penetration and occupation of 
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As he spoke he looked with a kind of passion at the 
girl who, hunched together on the window seat in her 
expensive clothes, still stared at him with the same 
anxious and adoring expression. When her eyes met 
ms, her face lit up in a smile of gratitude, as though this 
had been a. moment for which she had long and con¬ 
fidently waited. Then suddenly Mr. Goat observed 
that her face took on a less pleasing appearance. She 
shrank back against the window with a look partly of 
fear and partly of childish stubbornness. Mr. Goat 
followed the direction of her eyes and saw that Maria 
had entered the room and was standing in the door¬ 
way, looking somewhat contemptuously at the scene 
in front of her. Mr. Goat half rose from his chair, 
and now his face, too, was transformed with a smile 
of delighted recognition. The Governor checked him 
with an abrupt gesture. Without turning his head to 
his wife he saidi Leave us alone for a few minutes. 
She can stay a little longer to-night. 5 

Maria hesitated for a moment as though about to 
speak. Anger flashed into her eyes. Then she turned 
quickly and left the room. Again the girl on the window 
seat looked with infinite gratitude towards the 
Governor, but he had begun to speak again, and was 
no longer giving her his attention. ‘Now consider, 5 he 
said, what you would call the murder of my father. 
To me it was not a murder, but a sacrificial act of great 
importance. Again you must look at it from two points 
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Of view. In many of the ancient mythologies, as you 
know, the supreme being gams power after he has 
either destroyed or imprisoned his father Plato, who 
was too much of a rationalist, was shocked by such 
stories and propounded the strange idea that go s 
should be judged by the moral standards which have, 
at various times, been made for themselves by men. 
In so thinking he shows a total ignorance of the force 
of religion. What men worship is precisely that which 
is not bound down to the standards of thought and 
behaviour which are familiar to them. They cannot 
revere anything which is situated comfortably within 
the limits of their imagination. No, what they seek is a 
power which operates on the extreme boundaries ol 
their imagination and beyond, a power which puts 
into practice what they have only dimly understood 
or desired. Such a power must seem to the reflective 
among them unjust; but the next step is to realise that 
justice is not part of the nature of things, that, in fact, 
it has no meaning outside the necessary conventions of 
civil law. Men worship injustice so long as it is 
elevated above themselves to the verge of their imag¬ 
ination. It is an exaggeration to say, as has been said, 
that all men want to kill their fathers; but in this idea 
there is also an element of truth. It is nothing so simple 
as the psychologists make out, though their theories too 
are not without interest. Fundamentally, however, the 
killing of the father symbolises absolute responsibility 
and the ambition towards the superhuman. By dis¬ 
solving the most obvious link between oneself and the 
generations which have gone before, one is, as it were, 
asserting one’s free and chosen existence. One is 
creating oneself again. By stamping out piety one 
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becomes master of oneself and others; and this is what 
Kke r T*’AV h l dim rCCeSSeS of hearts, wlw 

confidence. Consequently they look for these qualified 
m ^their leaders and their gods. 

‘As for me I was glad to find myself equal to the 

^ s :h^r ure and ° f the situati ° n * 1 was ais ° 

glad that this liberating act could be associated with 
me m my other capacity of redeemer. I acted neither 
from anger nor with regard to justice. The action was 
not only appropriate to the myth but also to the 
evolution of my own nature into something superior. 5 

He P ause d and smiled as he observed the look on 
Mr. Goats face, puzzled, incredulous and horrified. 
You may well wonder,’ he went on, ‘why I bother to 
explain myself to a person like you who, with the 
best of intentions, are quite incapable of understanding 
reality except m the thin filtered version which comes 
to you through a conventional education in books 
Partly it is simply because your reactions amuse me! 
Partly it is because I know that, for a little time, I 
shall have to make some concessions to minds like 
yours. You will find, however, in the end, that, while 
you are still perplexed, still not certain of my aims, 
still wondering whether I am mad or not, the common 
people will understand me well enough and be 
grateful. And it is they whom I love.’ 

He spoke these words with such an emphasis and 
such an evident sincerity that Mx. Goat, puzzled as 
he was, could not but take them seriously. While 
aware that any remark he might make would be 
immediately dismissed as inaccurate or insensitive, 
he could not forbear saying: ‘If you really love the 
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people, why don’t you try to make them into 

responsible beings?’ • . 

Again the Governor smiled. That, he said, 

exactly what I am doing. There is no responsibility 
without faith, and I am giving them faith. But I know 
what you mean by responsibility. You are thinking o 
the kind of world where everyone is assumed to possess 
the virtues of a town councillor or a missionary, where 
an extraordinary fiction is maintained by which every¬ 
one is regarded as in possession both of intelligence and 
goodwill. These assumptions are simply not correct, 
and I should have thought that even you would have 
been convinced of this by the history of recent years. 
You have tricked the people into believing that they 
are capable of making judgments not only on their own 
private lives (and, of course, they cannot even do that 
without guidance), but also on matters of policy and 
religion. The result is moral, spiritual and material 
anarchy and collapse. Large groups of people, with 
only the accidental ties of some imperfect economic 
system to hold them together, follow fanatically sets of 
limited and incorrect ideas. For faith they substitute 
an approved manner of producing and distributing 
commodities, and this they describe as a “way of 
life” for which they are ready to lay down their lives. 
And indeed their lives have been laid down in great 
numbers. You yourself are an example to prove the 
total uselessness of these periodic sacrifices of flesh and 
blood since, if you were capable of appreciating the 
facts, one of which is that not only civilisation, but the 
world itself is in imminent danger of disintegration, 
you would, instead of lecturing on literature, be looking 
for salvation. You believe, no doubt, in such empty 
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phrases as ‘‘the pursuit of the good life,” “education 
for citizenship and the rest. You have not observed 
that you are hundreds of years behind the times. The 
good life, the good citizen, happiness, peace and plenty 
are by-products of faith: without faith they are 
evidently impossibilities. You have broken the chain 
or cord that used to unite man with the universe, and 
you have^ left him a wretched and terrified figure 
arrogant in the weakness which you try to disguise 
from him, opinionated in his exile from reality, on the 
verge of self-destruction, but still, in his heart of 
hearts, longing for the peace and security that can only 
come from subjection to a higher will. Once men have 
accepted this real need, the rest is easy. In five years I 
could organise the good life throughout the world, a 
life in which men and women could laugh again and 
be grateful. All the food and the houses and the 
cultivated entertainments which you materialists 
promise them would be theirs. What is far more 
important, they would enjoy them, for they would at 
last be freed from the terrible burden of guilt, un¬ 
certainty and ambition which you, in the name of 
progress, have fastened upon them. This burden I shall 
take upon myself, though I shall share some of it 
with the subordinate governors, or priesthood, which 
I shall appoint. It is not an easy burden, and can only 
be shouldered, in its entirety, by one who is capable of 
undertaking the supreme responsibility of communica¬ 
tion with the divine. As for men they will, at long last, 
become innocent and free.’ 

As the Governor ceased speaking he turned his 
eyes again towards the woman sitting by the window. 

In her rich dress and ornaments she looked, Mr. Goat 
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thought, somehow inhuman, as though an animal had 
been put into a woman’s clothes; her body was restless 
and all her face dull except for the large eyes whose 
grateful expression, though not without beauty, again 
reminded him of some animal—a dog, a buffalo or a 

S6^1 

For a moment or two there was silence in the room 
and all that could be heard was the noise of the waves 
lightly breaking in the dark on the prison wall below. 
Then the Governor, with a quick smile, rose to his 
feet. ‘Gome, my dear,’ he said. ‘I will escort you back 
to your cell.’ The woman rose clumsily and took his 
arm. Together they went out, leaving Mr. Goat alone 

to await the arrival of Maria. 


i 



CHAPTER 2 


THE MOUNTAIN ROAD 

TN the summer there is still some coolness to be 

A found on the island, where the tall towers provide 

shade and a breeze comes from time to time across the 

sea; but on the mainland, as soon as the sun has 

mounted a little way into the sky, streets and houses 

are drenched with light and heat, the few white roads 

dazzle the eyes, and the shimmering rocky mountains 

seem to collect the sun s rays and hurl down heat upon 
the plain. 

On the morning after Mr. Goat’s arrival he, 
together with Maria and the Governor, was sitting in 
the open air and the shade of the prison wall for an 
early breakfast. Across the hazy shining water of the 
bay they could see, in a mist of heat, the fishing boats 
by the quays on the mainland, the white fronts of 
houses, slowly moving figures, and everything suffused 
with heat. But it was cool where they were, and Mr. 
Goat, as he helped himself to grapes, melon, toast or 
coffee, felt himself in good appetite, prepared for the 
exertions of the day. Often he would look across the 
table at Maria and would be delighted and thrilled by 
the expression in her eyes. He had spent much of the 
previous night in her company, and, though her 
presence had been as exciting to him as ever, he had 
found a new quality, of tenderness and of confidence, 
in her love. When, as he had so frequently and 
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unsuccessfully done before, he had suggested that she 
might ally herself permanently with him, she, instead 
of dismissing the idea with a laugh, had looked at him 
with the tears in her eyes, had nodded her head and 
shown that she was now as willing for this as was he 
himself. ‘He would never allow it,* she had said, and 
Mr. Goat, though inexpressibly delighted with what 
now seemed to him the reality of her affection, recoiled 
himself from any trial of strength with the Governor 
and began to think how, by some subterfuge, he and 
she might be able to make their escape together. Now, 
as he looked at her in the morning, he noticed in her 
eyes not only the evidence of love, but also of appre¬ 
hension and disquiet. He smiled encouragingly, while 
eating his toast, and began to talk of the day’s 
rehearsals. 

He was interrupted by the Governor, who had been 
staring fixedly over the bay and now said: ‘Have a 
look through your field-glasses. Goat, and see what’s 
happening outside the hotel.’ 

Mr. Goat fixed his glasses on what had appeared to 
the naked eye as a group of insects circulating slowly 
below the white wall of what might have been a 
doll’s house at the edge of the town. He could now 
distinguish two mules with their drivers, the gesticu¬ 
lating figure of Captain Nicholas, who was wearing 
an enormous hat, and the tall, slight figure of Marcus. 
‘Your brother and his friend,’ he said, ‘seem to be 
starting off for the mountains.’ 

The Governor frowned. ‘A pity,’ he said. ‘I’d 
intended to ask them here first.’ He rose quickly to his 
feet and went indoors. 

When he had gone, the other two, with one accord. 
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held hands for some moments, gazing fixedly in each 

other’s eyes. . Then Mr. Goat gave Maria the field- 

glasses and discussed with her, in a laughing manner 

the preparations of Marcus and Captain Nicholas’ 

still visible at a distance. Finally they, too, went 

indoors for the day s work on the production of the 
play. 

Meanwhile the activities which they had been 
observing through the binoculars continued. In 
extreme heat, and sweating profusely beneath his 
great hat, Captain Nicholas was pacing up and down, 
criticising vociferously the manner in which the 
luggage was being packed on to the mules. From time 
to time he would break off his instructions and look 
quickly and apprehensively at Marcus, for, now that 
they were on the point of really visiting the village 
in the mountains which for so long had haunted the 
young man’s imagination, the Captain had begun to 
feel worried about the possible effects of what he 
regarded as certain disillusion. Although Marcus 
himself appeared, in some moods, willing to accept 
failure as by no means unlikely, there were other 
occasions when he showed, either by his expression 
or by the tones of his voice, that he still attached an 
extraordinary importance to the miracle which he 
and his friend had so often discussed in the concen¬ 
tration camp. Now he stood, leaning against the wall 
of the hotel, watching, with a smile, the preparations 
for tiieir departure; yet there was something tense in 
his bearing, as though he were bracing himself for 
some emergency or trial of strength. 

Finally, when the last jar of wine had been loaded, 
to the Captain’s difficult satisfaction, on to the mules, 
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the small procession started, in great heat, over the 
plain. The road was dusty, and the sun beat down on 
them from the swimming brilliant sky. Yet they kept 
on their way till noon, and for most of the journey 
Captain Nicholas talked of the effect of climate on 
military operations and of his own experiences, at 

different times, in mountain warfare. 

At midday they rested in the shade of some olive 

trees at the extremity of the plain below the mountains 
whose first slopes they were to ascend by nightfall. 
To these trees some peasants also had made their way 
in order to avoid the heat, an old man, and woman 
with a young girl who, it appeared after the two 
parties had got into conversation, was their grand¬ 
daughter. As soon as they had reached the olive trees 
Captain Nicholas had remarked on the beauty of this 
girl and, addressing Marcus, had said, ‘For me the 
girl is too young; for you she is in every way desirable. 
Such girls you will not see in towns. Her soul is pure 
and great. She has a strong body and much delicacy. 
She is full of life. My dear friend, if I was your age, 

I should at once make love to her. As it is, I make 
love very seldom, though there are many rather 
virtuous women who make love to me.’ 

Marcus followed the direction of the Captain’s 
eyes and it seemed from the expression of his face that 
he, too, was charmed by the beauty and freshness of 
what he saw. He invited the other party to share their 
meal and soon they were all seated together in the 
shade, exchanging information as to their names, their 
dwelling places and their present purpose. The old 
couple and the girl came, it seemed, from the village 
to which the others were going, and they immediately 
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offered to Captain Nicholas and Marcus the hos¬ 
pitality of their house for as long a period as they cared 
to make use of it. Captain Nicholas then addressed the 
old man, at great length, on the subject of wines made 
from grapes that were grown at high altitudes, though, 
even in the excitement of his exposition, he observed 
with a smile that Marcus and the girl were deep in 
some other conversation of which he only caught 
snatches from time to time. It was evident, however, 
that communication between them was easy. They 
laughed much and their eyes, with no deliberation or 
subterfuge, revealed that each admired the other. The 
Captain looked at them with approval. Finally he 
winked at the old man and said in a whisper, ‘Being 
young they do not yet know that they are in love. 
Soon they will know. At least I hope so.’ 

The old man grinned and then, in a more serious 
voice, said something about the need for young girls 
to remain virtuous until they were married. ‘That,’ 
replied the Captain, ‘is not of the least consequence. 

I tell you that I have had much experience in these 
matters. Besides,’ he added, as though forcibly struck 
by a new idea, ‘why should he not marry her? To me 
it is clear that they are made for each other. He is one 
of the richest men in the world and a very good singer. 
What more could she want? She is divinely beautiful 
and has grown up in the country. What can a man 
ask more? Both have great and pure souls, and in both 
cases their education has been neglected. To me it is 
clear that they should marry.’ 

Here he stopped speaking abruptly and the old man 
and his wife looked at him with incredulity, being 
particularly impressed with the information which 
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they had received about Marcus’s wealth. T e 
Captain had looked away from them to where the other 
two were deep in conversation with their heads close 
together. Now, it seemed, they were engaged on some 
more serious topic, for the girl was looking up, with 
wide and sympathetic eyes, into the young man s face, 
while he, speaking hesitantly, was apparently ques¬ 
tioning her. The Captain moved closer to them and 
heard the girl say, ‘No, it is true that some people tell 
me that the picture weeps, but I have never seen that. 

I suppose it is possible, but I do not know. My grand¬ 
mother says that she has seen it.’ 

Marcus, as though with some difficulty, turned away 

from her and looked inquiringly at the old woman 
who, like Captain Nicholas, had approached closer to 
listen to the conversation. ‘Yes,’ she said. ‘It is true. 
On the day that my son left me to fight against the 
government, I went to the church to pray. I was 
crying myself and I saw the tears streaming from the 

holy eyes in the picture.* 

‘That,’ Captain Nicholas interrupted, ‘was because 
you were crying yourself. You saw your own tears 
somewhere else. There is an interesting story by an 
American author in which an effect not altogether 
dissimilar is produced by the appearance of a death’s 
head hawk moth upon a window pane.’ 

The old woman turned her head to him and shook 
it angrily. ‘I do not know what you speak of,’ she said, 
‘but I know what I saw. Besides, if I did not see it, 
there would be no God.’ 

Marcus smiled slowly. ‘That was what we thought,’ 
he said. ‘I still do not know whether we were right 
or wrong.’ He looked again at the girl by his side, 
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e!“*f as , he , were seeking advice from her. 

She tossed back her head, with its thick golden hair 

and laughed. ‘That is nonsense/ she said, and rested 

her eyes full upon Marcus. ‘You do not have to have 
tears in a picture for there to be God. 5 

Marcus locked at her gravely. ‘What do you have 
o have, he asked, and she, taking on at once his own 
mood of seriousness and speaking to him as though 
t ey were alone, said: ‘First, it seems to me the 
mountains and the sea and the smell of the pines and 
the children and, I suppose, love.’ At the last word her 
eyes suddenly left his and she looked at the ground 
calmly and thoughtfully. But her words had had on 
Marcus an immediate effect. He made towards her a 
quick half-interrupted gesture of the hand, and, for a 
moment, his eyes stared at her now impassive face 
with a kind of delight and desperation. Then his face 
too took on an expression of calm and for some 
moments he looked at her fixedly and soberly, while 
there was silence all around except for the shrilling of 
the cicadas in the trees. 


Captain Nicholas raised his glass, but, strangely 
enough, made no remark. He looked earnestly at 
Marcus and wondered what thoughts were passing 
through the young man’s mind. Was he setting beside 
the innocent expression of a girl’s enthusiasm the 
things he knew—the degradation of hunger and 
oppression, the gradual loss of nerve and of sanity, 
cruelty, stupidity, indifference and despair—or was 
he, perhaps, experiencing for the first time, through 
the infection of another, a sincere delight, the intense 
sweetness of a harmless faith which, though it left 
much out of account, was not, for that reason, anything 
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but genuine? In the midday hush the whole party sat 
still yet with a curious air of anticipation. Marcus 
and the girl remained the focus of attention as though 
they were actors and the rest spectators. After a little 
the girl looked into Marcus’s face and smiled. He 
took her hands, in what seemed an easy and inevitable 
gesture, and kissed them. Neither of the two appeared 
to be aware of the presence of the others, who looked 
at them gravely, until the old man, in a quavering 
voice, began to sing one of the songs of the country, 
in which Captain Nicholas immediately joined, screw¬ 
ing up his face, with his eyes half shut and his lips, as 
he sung softly, scarcely parted, so that his expression 
was one of sensual delight, as though he had been 
tasting some rare wine. 

‘White roses in her hair,’ they sang. ‘The sand was 
white along the shore. When shall my boat pass that 
way again?’ Soon the whole party was singing, and 
continued to sing only interrupted from time to time 
by Captain Nicholas who would comment on the 
historical or linguistic interest of some of the older 
songs. While they sang, Marcus and the girl were 
constantly looking into each other’s faces, seeming 
almost to be engaged in a private celebration of their 
understanding, and at the end of each song they 
laughed together, paying little attention to the points 
of interest raised, at such moments, by the Captain. 

So intent were they all on their enjoyment that they 
did not observe, until he had already almost reached 
them, a rider on horseback, wearing the uniform of the 
prison guard, who was coming towards them across 
the plain. At his appearance the two old people and 
the girl were visibly apprehensive, but it was soon 
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evident that his business was not with them His 

message was addressed to Marcus and to Captain 

Nicholas, whom he invited to return and dine with the 

Governor that evening. The Governor, he said 

would provide them with horses for their journey and 

on the next day, so that they would lose no time by 
complying with his invitation. 

‘No, no,’ said Captain Nicholas at once. ‘We have 
started on this wild goose chase and we shall see it 
through. Besides we have just made the acquaintance 
ol a creature who is divinely beautiful and who sings 
like an angel. And in any case your brother is mis¬ 
chievous. We will see him, if we must, when we 
return.’ 


Marcus nodded his head. It was clear that he had 
no intention of accepting the invitation, but he made a 
polite reply, expressing the hope that he would be 
able to visit the Governor in the course of the next few 
days. The messenger saluted and, saying that he had 
other commissions to perform, rode ahead of them up 
the path that led into the mountains. 

Before long they were following him, though at an 
increasing distance, since he travelled much faster than 
they. The old man had informed them that it would be 
impossible to reach the village by nightfall, but that 
they could sleep in a sheltered place higher up in the 
hills, from which it would be easy to reach their 
destination on the following day. 

The sun was still hot and they moved forward slowly, 
Captain Nicholas frequently halting to adjust the wine 
jars on the mule in different w r ays, so as to preserve 
them, so far as possible, from the effects of the heat. 
Marcus and the girl, whose name, it appeared, was 
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Lucia, were thus usually in front of the others and were 
engaged, throughout the march, in ammated con¬ 
versation. Often they would stop to admire some far- 
reaching view or precipitous descent, to watch the 
eagles which, from time to time, circled overhead 
or to examine the rare flowers which sprang, like 
points of flame, out of the bare rock. To an observer 
it would have seemed that their intimacy had been of 
long standing, though sometimes, in spite of the 
easiness of their manner, when they looked at each 
other their lips trembled with a scarcely recognised 
anticipation of a feeling which neither of them had 
quite, at this moment, precisely acknowledged. 

So they went on till sunset, and by that time had 
reached a place in the mountains where a spring of 
water issued from the rock, and, in the shade of a huge 
plane tree there was, for a little space, soft grass, 
and, near the stream, some rough shelters which were 
used in the winter for sheep or goats. The place was 
almost encircled by mountains, though at one 
extremity of the little valley, where the stream fell in a 
tenuous cascade, soon to be wasted on the thirsty 
ground, there appeared the distant view of the plain 
and, far away, in the blue waters of the bay, the remote 
island on which the prison was situated. 

As the sun set, the ring of rocky mountains changed 
from moment to moment in both colour and shape. 
Shadowy folds were smoothed away in a haze of red or 
amethyst; the distant sea darkened, and a ripple of 
breeze stirred the high leaves of the trees. The day¬ 
light faded and the moon rose over the mountains 
ahead of them, putting folds again into the rocky 
valleys with their sparse trees, and making almost 
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unnecessary the two hurricane lamps which Captain 

Nicholas had unloaded from the mules to afford fight 

for their evening meal. Below them, in the warm air 

they could see fireflies cross and re-cross the vallev’ 

and the slight breeze brought from the slopes around 

them the perfumes of dusk, the rich smell of thyme 
and prickly aromatic herbs. 


They spread blankets on the grass, and soon Captain 
{Nicholas was pouring out wine and distributing the 
food that remained to them. Marcus and Lucia sat 
together, a little withdrawn from the circle which the 
others formed and only dimly seen by the others in the 
darkness, though from time to time one of the two 
or both would lean forward and reveal, in the light of 
the moon or of the lanterns, features which, in this 
high air and silver or golden light, appeared trans¬ 
figured, whether the faces were, at any particular 
moment, smiling or in repose. Captain Nicholas, as he 
drank deeply of the wine, admired the grace and what 
seemed to him the inevitability of their gestures. As 
they turned their heads together, reached out their 
hands or let their eyes, with no premeditation, meet, he 
was reminded of the evolutions performed by certain 
sea birds who, with no apparent instruction or delibera¬ 
tion, will suddenly turn their hundreds of shining wings 
together as they lean into the light, mastered by some 
sympathy that, for us, would be miraculous. He 


quoted in a low voice some verses of Sophocles, lines 
that 'were unintelligible to the rest of the company. 
After they had eaten their food, the old man and 


woman soon prepared for sleep, and the Captain 
watched them, as they rolled themselves in their 
blankets, while he himself, in a meditative mood, 
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continued to drink the wine. He was not surprised 
when, after a little time, Marcus and Lucia, without 
exchanging a word, rose to their, feet and walked away 
together out of the circle of light cast by the lanterns. 
He smiled as he watched them go, and then, later, his 
eves sharpened as he saw their two figures silhouetted 
by moonlight on the sky, as they stood together on the 
rocks overlooking the cascade. For some moments they 
stood there, tall and straight, and, m spite of their 
littleness among the mountains and beneath the sky, 
they did not seem to the Captain’s mind incongruous 
with the scene, the drenching of the moonlight, the 
black animal shadows of the hills, the leaves quivering 
in the tops of the trees. Soon the girl put her hand on 
the young man’s breast and he encircled her body with 
his arms. So they stood in their first embrace, over- 
looking from high above the distant sea, and the lights 
still shining from the prison. Then they moved on 
together into the darkness of an invisible fold in the 

hills. , . 

Captain Nicholas remained for a litde time staring 

at the line of the ridge over which they had dis¬ 
appeared. Then he smiled, rolled his great body in 
a blanket and lay down to rest; but before he went to 
sleep.he imagined, accurately enough, how, in some 
hollow in the ground, the two lovers were lying, worlds 
to themselves, and, though conscious of the beauty of 
their surroundings, more fully aware of the depth of 
their own delighted recognition, of the vehemence and 
ease of love, than of any speciality in time or place. 


CHAPTER 3 

THE BURNT VILLAGE 

W HEN > la ? e m the foJlowin g morning, they were 
approaching the place where, beyond a wood 

ol pme trees, was situated the mountain village of 
which Lucia and her grandparents were inhabitants, 
they were surprised to notice, above the trees, rather 
more smoke than might be expected to arise from a 
small hamlet m the height of summer. The old man 
and woman, at this sight, looked anxiously in each 
other s eyes. Both had had experience of the savagery 
ol civil wars and were reminded by this volume of 
smoke of the burnings and atrocities which had been 
frequent occurrences before the final pacification of the 
country. Marcus and Lucia, although for most of the 
journey they had seemed to have eyes only for them¬ 
selves, both looked, with a momentary apprehension, 
at the smoke as it curled upwards, black against the 
blue and vibrant air. Captain Nicholas, interpreting 
correctly the anxiety of the old people, shrugged his 
shoulders and pronounced: ‘It is nothing. They are 
burning rubbish. Still, I shall take precautions,’ and 
he unloaded from one of the mules a belt to which were 
attached two heavy revolvers in their holsters. 

Strapping this belt about him, he proceeded in the van 
of their procession. 

So they went forward and, as they reached the line 
of trees, found the smoke thicker and were surprised 
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not to be hearing any of the usual sounds of village life, 
the barking of dogs, the cries of children, the shouting 
or singing of men and women. They entered the wood 
and, before they had gone far through it. Captain 
Nicholas suddenly stopped still, and pointed to the 
ground. From beneath a pile of dry pine branches 
there protruded the head of a young girl, half severed 
from the neck. Blood had soaked a black patch on the 
pine needles where she lay. Captain Nicholas lifted 
some of the branches which covered the body, and then 
hastily dropped them back. He turned to the others 
and saw that the old woman, with bowed head and 
hands frantically twisting together, was whimpering to 
herself. The old man, trembling, was looking about 
him, as though surrounded by danger and seeking some 
way of escape. Marcus stood stiffly, staring with a 
kind of fascination at the blood which still slowly 
spread over the brown pine needles. His hand went, 
as it seemed automatically, to his side, as though in 
search of some weapon. Then he shivered and looked 
about him with wild eyes. Lucia came close to him and 
touched his arm, but he paid little attention to her. 
His body became stiff again, as he raised his head 
inquisitively. He alone, perhaps, recognised the faint 
smell of burnt flesh which reached them from beyond 
the wood. 

‘We will go forward,’ said Captain Nicholas, 
glowering severely at the old people and at the mule 
drivers who, after a second or two of hesitation, 
deciding, apparently, that they would be safer in his 
company, prepared to follow him, as he moved 
cautiously through the trees to the further side of the 
wood. Here they saw first what, by this time, they had. 
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expected to see—the houses of the village bumine 
and no sign of human life. 

The place was on rising ground and, as they moved 
slowly up the hill between the ruins of the poor one¬ 
storeyed houses with walls blackened by flame and 
smoke, they were oppressed by the total silence, in 
w ich intermittent sounds—a crackle of flame or the 
tailing of a piece of wood or masonry—seemed 
strangely exaggerated and terrific. The two old people 
stared from side to side in a kind of bewildered dismay. 
Tears fell from their eyes and they would, from time to 
time, shake their heads as though to deny the reality 
ol what they saw. Sometimes they would pass inside 
the ruins of a house, but discovered nowhere any of the 
inhabitants. It was not until they had passed the last 
corner of the winding track and had come in sight of 
the summit of the hill that they perceived any living 
thing. Here, at the hilltop, stood what appeared to be 
a chapel or monastery. Some parts of the walls were 
still white and on those parts still could be seen the 
vines growing; but from most of the building thick 
black smoke eddied into the air, so that it was evident 
that in this place a particular work of destruction had 
been carried out. Now also more frequently, as move¬ 
ments occurred in the upper air, came the peculiar 
sickly smell of the burning of human bodies. All 
around, on every side, were the higher unstained peaks 
of the mountains and in the centre of the scene the 
pillar of black smoke climbed, like some alien growth, 
into the blue and brilliant air. 

Outside the building was standing a group of some 
ten or a dozen men in the uniform of the prison guards. 
Among them one stood out as taller than the rest, and 
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Captain Nicholas, as they drew nearer, soon recognised 
in him the Governor himself. ‘That is your brother , 9 
he said to Marcus. ‘He is the biggest man in the 
country, and he is a devil. Now he has been 

mischieving . 9 

Marcus looked quickly at the tall upright figure, 
as the two groups began to move closer to each other. 
The prison guards, observing that Captain Nicholas 
was armed, were covering him with their automatic 
rifles, and he, with a severe expression, put back his 
revolver into its holster. Marcus turned to Lucia and 
kissed her. For a moment they stood still, looking, 
with serious and shining eyes, into each other’s faces. 
Then they moved again up the hill, and Marcus 
stared at the burning building which, together with its 
surroundings, he knew well already from the descrip¬ 
tions which had been given him in the concentration 
camp. It was this chapel, now on fire, that contained 
or had contained the miraculous picture that had been 
the object of his journey. It seemed to him, as he 
remembered what he had learned from Mr. Croat 
about his brother, that, in all probability, it was his 
own action, his own demand for reassurance, that had 
ended in the destruction of the village, the villagers 
and, perhaps, the picture itself. Again he shivered, 
and his hand went to his side. He was greatly agitated 
by the smell of death. 

Now the two parties were within speaking distance. 
The Governor was looking in a contemplative way at 
Marcus, at Captain Nicholas and at the others. As 
they approached, he smiled and remarked: ‘It is a most 
beautiful day . 9 Everything about the man, now that 
his expression had relaxed, seemed to indicate good 
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humour. In response to a whispered enquiry from one 
of the guards he said: ‘No. Leave the Captain in 
possession of his arms. He has carried them honourably 
in the service of his country.’ Then he turned to 
Marcus. ‘You will scarcely remember me,’ he said. 
‘When you were arrested, I was already in the moun¬ 
tains. You should have accepted my invitation 
yesterday. That is, if, as I expect, this loss of life 
distresses you.’ 

Marcus looked at him calmly. ‘I am used to loss of 
life,’ he said. ‘What distresses me is something 
else.’ 

The Governor smiled again. ‘I understand you,’ he 
said. ‘And, by the way, it is interesting to observe 
the reactions of your companions to these events. 
Captain Nicholas appears to be angry. He is a relic 
of the past, of those days when such phrases as “moral 
indignation” had not entirely lost their meanings. The 
girl, who is certainly very good-looking (I wish you 
joy of her), is clearly in love and has eyes only for 
you. Though possibly she would not admit it, com¬ 
pared with her own feelings the destruction of a dozen 
families means little to her. The two old people, whom 
you see sitting on the ground moaning, have taken up 
an attitude which is entirely conventional. They have 
sat like this before and, no doubt, they expect to sit 
like this again. In a way their attitude is respectable, 
since they recognise the uncertainty of life, and the 
response they make to it, by time-honoured gestures, 
has, though it is out of date, a certain dignity.’ 

Captain Nicholas was looking at him grimly. 
‘What reason can you possibly have had,’ he said, ‘for 
putting to death these innocent people?’ 
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The Governor turned quickly to him and spoke with 
some asperity. ‘Do you imagine,* he said, that my 
actions are the result of the kind of “reason” which 
is to be found in text-books or in articles in news¬ 
papers? And what right have you to describe these 
people as innocent? No one is innocent. The fact that 
I have taken decisive action in their case fills me, not 
with the guilt which you would expect, but with that 
sense of well-being which comes from an active expres¬ 
sion of the laws of one’s own nature. Having accepted 
authority and accepted responsibility, I am empowered 
to act from impulse. This particular act has, as it 
happens, an ulterior motive of a kind, but what 
delights me is its unpredictability, and, as I say, its 
impulsiveness. There was no need for this killing to 
have taken place, no need, that is, either from the 
point of view of securing my own ends or frustrating 
those of others. It is true that the villagers put up some 
resistance when I came to destroy their picture, but 
they could easily have been overpowered. Nor was the 
act really necessary to maintain discipline. Nor do I 
enjoy what perhaps appears to you as cruelty. Nor do 
I require such evidence to assure me of the reality of 
my power. I have simply done something which was 
neither mechanical nor deliberate, shocking to others, 
but to myself natural. It may interest you to know 
that I shall not put to death this girl and her relations, 
although I imagine that they are inhabitants of what 
will come to be regarded as the guilty village. And I 
am sparing their lives not because I myself am 
attracted by the girl or because I have any wish to 
gratify my brother with my forbearance. No, I 
conform to and express reality, and in the real world a 
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great part is played by fortune. These people are 
simply lucky not to have been here at the time.’ 

‘You are mad,’ said Captain Nicholas. ‘What has 
this to do with the real world?’ 

The Governor smiled again. ‘If I am mad,’ he said, 
‘so are the mountains and the eagles.’ 

Captain Nicholas spoke abruptly. ‘The eagle,’ he 
said, ‘is a very mad bird. Very beautiful, but there 
is no bird so mad. Mountains have not sense.’ He 
paused and looked slowly round upon the pinewoods, 
and the hills. ‘From near here,’ he continued, ‘came 
our great philosophers who taught us to value liberty 
and to enjoy the world. Our poets have written of 
sadness, which is inevitable, and of joy, which can be 
experienced. Since then there have been many 
politicians and priests. I do not believe in them. I do 
not believe in this picture. But even they were a part 
of our country. You are something different. You are 
like the end of the world. What did you want with this 
picture?’ 

The Governor, before replying, smiled his peculiarly 
charming smile. It seemed almost that he was sur¬ 
veying Captain Nicholas and Marcus with a kind of 
affection. ‘Here,’ he said, ‘as in all other respects, I 
have acted out of regard for humanity.’ He turned 
abruptly to Marcus who was looking at him with a 
strange confidence and even an air of understanding. 
‘Take the case of my brother,’ the Governor continued. 
‘He, through suffering, has sunk to the lowest possible 
depths. He has eaten human flesh. He has performed 
actions in which there has been no vestige of decency 
or self-respect. He is better qualified to understand 
the world than most. Yet he cannot face his own 
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knowledge. Out of a kind of self-pity he seeks to find 
in this miraculous picture evidence of a power which, 
while it does not prevent misery, condoles with the 
miserable. There is no such power, and it is no longer 
good for men to believe that there is. Only when men 
can become conscious of the depth of their abasement, 
of their isolation in space and time, will they begin 
to look for their Redeemer. Furthermore, there is 
another point. I am not a sceptic like you, Captain 
Nicholas. I am perfectly prepared to believe that many 
ignorant people have actually seen the tears that are 
supposed to appear in the eyes of this picture. Where 
faith is sufficiently great, miracles will occur, and 
half, at least, of any miracle, is the creation of the 
beholder. If I had a place in my scheme of things for 
this miraculous picture, I should certainly give it the 
fullest advantage of publicity and propaganda. As it is, 
however, modern miracles are in accord with the 
tendencies of the contemporary world. Their appear¬ 
ance is now confined to those who are demonstrably 
half-witted. That does not mean that they do not 
represent an aspect of reality, but, while in the past 
intelligent men gave some dignity to these apparitions 
by their approval or their belief, nowadays faith must 
be rebuilt from the beginning, and must have a more 
respectable foundation than what I may call the 
genuine illusions of inferior types.’ 

He paused and stared for a moment at the pillar 
of black smoke which still curled into the blue and 
swimming air. Captain Nicholas sat down on a large 
stone and mopped his brow. ‘The foundations are all 
round us,’ he said. ‘In the history which you are 
destroying, in poets and philosophers, in wine, in 
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l° v e . 5 He made a gesture in the direction of Marcus 
and of Lucia, who still clung to his arm. 

The Governor laughed. Tt is amusing , 9 he said, ‘to 

find a person of your intelligence believing in such 

evident falsities. We have had three thousand years of 

poetry and philosophy and love. Which of your 

poets and philosophers and lovers would have imagined 

the final age, the age of the concentration camp and 

of the atomic bomb? Is it not clear that, apart from 

some few exceptions, men are not interested in poetry 
or philosophy or love ? 9 

Without them, said Captain Nicholas, ‘there is 
nothing except slavery and madness . 9 

‘You are right , 9 the Governor replied. ‘Yet, what 
I envisage is a slavery that is willing, a madness (if 
you like to use the word) which is deliberate . 9 Again 
he smiled his peculiarly open and charming smile. 
And now, he added, ‘you are, in a sense, my prisoners, 

I hope willing ones. I had hoped that you would have 
accepted the invitation I sent you the other day. This 
time I must positively insist on your coming with me, 
and I hope I shall be able to entertain you adequately. 
To-morrow evening your friend Goat will be pro¬ 
ducing his “King Lear." The young man is an 
excellent actor, and I believe that the woman who still 
calls herself my wife will also give a good performance. 
Then to-morrow we are being visited by the Minister 
for Public Instruction, whom you have met already. 
There will also be other guests. I do not think that 
time will hang heavily on your hands . 9 

His guests, if guests they could be called, looked at 
each other in some embarrassment. For a moment 
Captain Nicholas appeared to be on the point of 
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making some protest, but, as his eyes fell upon Marcus 
and Lucia, realising, no doubt, that any protest would 
be useless, and might be dangerous, he shrugged his 
shoulders and nodded his big head. He did not say a 
word as he looked around him at the blackened walls 

and the still smoking chapel. 

The Governor turned to Marcus. If, he said, 

‘as I imagine, you want to take this girl with you, 

there is one thing upon which I must insist. You must 

marry her. This may seem to you a pedantic and 

unnecessary condition, but in my household it is 

impossible for there to be any irregularity . 5 

‘I wish in any case to marry her , 5 Marcus said. 
He spoke coolly and deliberately, as though in the 
proposition just made to him, and in the scene before 
him there was nothing at which to be surprised. 

Lucia, like Marcus, was still gazing at the burnt 
village. Her lips just moved as she said, ‘I also . 5 Tears 
came into her eyes as she moved closer to Marcus and 
took his arm. 

‘That is excellent , 5 said the Governor. ‘The 
ceremony will take place in the Prison. Indeed I may 
see fit to conduct it myself. As for her relations 5 
(and he indicated the two old people still crouching 
on the ground) ‘they can of course raise no objections 
to the match. Indeed they are likely to gain from it. 
Since there is nothing for them to do here, they had 
better return to the plain with your mules and luggage. 
I can supply you with everything you need until we can 
fetch your own belongings from the mainland. Our 
way is in the opposite direction, to a point on the coast 
where we have a boat waiting for us . 5 

Lucia went quickly to the old people to take her 
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leave of them. As she did so the old woman showed 
signs of having understood what was taking place. She 
clasped the girl’s hands convulsively and muttered 
some words into her ear. The old man, however, still 
rocked to and fro on his heels, moaning to himself from 
time to time as he surveyed the wreckage of what had 
been his surroundings. Captain Nicholas approached 
him, shook him by the shoulder and put some money 
into his hand, but still the old man continued his lament. 
For a moment the Captain knelt by his side, listening 
to him intently. Then he rose to his feet and said: ‘It 
is interesting. He bewails in the ancient dialect.’ 

Marcus spoke to his brother. ‘Before we go,’ he 

said, ‘I should like to look at the chapel, if it’s possible 
to do so.’ 

For a moment the Governor appeared to hesitate. 
Then he nodded his head. ‘Why certainly,’ he said. 
‘That is if the place isn’t too hot. I rather think it will 
be all right. There was not much to burn inside, and 
the roof fell in some time ago.’ 

They stood for a little time in silence, while the 
guards, in response to the Governor’s orders, began to 
break down the small door of the chapel. By now the 
smoke had cleared away, and its absence seemed 
somehow to accentuate the desertion and desolation of 
the place. There still hung in the air the smell of 
burning bodies. Had it not been for this, it might have 
appeared that this work of destruction had been done 
centuries ago, in some other period of history. 

The door fell inward, and the Governor, with 
Marcus and the others close behind him, advanced 
towards the chapel. There was little enough to see— 
only the blackened walls and the still burning stems 
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of vines that clustered round the two small windows. 
Smouldering on the stone floor was the wreckage of 
what little furniture the place had contained, together 
with charred beams from the roof and broken tiles. 
Over these obstructions they picked their way without 
much difficulty and went forward to a recess in the far 
wall, at the side of what had once been the altar. Here 
it was evident that petrol had been thrown down in 
large quantities, and the fire had burnt with particular 
intensity. They could see behind the soot, on the hot 
walls, some kind of a metal frame; but whatever the 
frame had contained was totally destroyed. 

The Governor turned to his brother. ‘As you see,’ 

he said, ‘there is nothing to see.’ 

Both Captain Nicholas and Lucia were looking 
closely at the young man, anxious to estimate the effect 
on him of the discovery that what he had come so far 
to investigate was no longer in existence. Marcus 
himself stared at the black surface of the wall. There 
was no sign in his expression either of disappointment 
or surprise. When he spoke he seemed to be speaking 
to himself, though from time to time he would look at 
one or other of his companions. ‘I see now , 5 he said, 
‘that what the old peasant woman told us was perfectly 
true. Even now, if I wished, I could see in this black 
wall eyes with the tears falling from them, and what I 
saw would not be altogether a hallucination. I knew 
this yesterday for certain, and it was wrong of me to 
have demanded also the kind of symbolical assurance 
which I have here. About destruction I knew before, 
and what my brother says is not altogether new to me. 
Yet what he says only convinces me the more firmly 
that there are things which cannot be destroyed. The 
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idea of this picture is one of them. I know now that it 
corresponds to something real in myself and in others 
and m the world. When I smelt the smell of death 
and saw the bodies, I found that my hand was stretch¬ 
ing out as though in search of the knife I used to carry 
in the concentration camp. This involuntary gesture 
made me see even more clearly. I saw suddenly all the 
despair and misery of which I am still a part, and I 
saw at the same time what is really meant by love and 
pity, and that they, in a way that it is impossible to 
explain, are in the end stronger than your fire and your 
prisons—both stronger and more real. I am guilty of 

having required too much assurance, but I have found 
what I wanted to find.’ 

He stopped speaking suddenly and for a moment 
appeared embarrassed at having found himself speaking 
at all. Then he turned quickly and went out of the 
chapel. Lucia took his arm and Captain Nicholas 
followed behind them. They stood still outside for a 
moment in the blazing sunlight, looking with dazzled 
eyes at the three gleaming rocks above the burnt 
village. Before they left Captain Nicholas heard the 
Governor give instructions that the chapel should be 

entirely demolished and the stones scattered over the 
land. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE REHEARSAL 

T HOUGH their route to the sea, where the 
Governor’s motor launch was waiting for them, 
was much shorter than had been their ascent from the 
plain, it was not until after dark that they reached 
the prison. On the way their thoughts and their 
conversation had been of various kinds. For some time 
Captain Nicholas had speculated upon what the 
Governor’s intentions towards them might be. With 
any normal man he would have felt no fear, so care¬ 
fully had he protected himself and Marcus with 
foreign passports and with powerful interests abroad. 
Even the Governor, he considered, at the present stage 
of what seemed to the Captain a disease, had a shrewd 
enough eye for foreign opinion; and so he was inclined 
to be optimistic about their prospects, though deter¬ 
mined, at the earliest possible opportunity, to return 
with Marcus and Lucia to the capital. He regarded it 
as a good sign that the Governor had proposed a form 
of marriage ceremony for the two young people, 
since, however eccentric this ceremony might prove 
to be, it would indicate at least some good will towards 
those concerned in it. Moreover, the Governor 
himself, as they were travelling, showed himself 
peculiarly affable, and, though the Captain remained 
shocked and horrified by what he had seen and heard 
that morning, he knew too much of the recent history 
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of his country to regard a massacre as a wholly unusual 
event or the Governor’s conduct as something entirely 
unprecedented; so, while hiding the bitterness of his 
thoughts, he soon found it possible to discuss with 
enthusiasm the various campaigns which had been 

{ought in these mountains and in which he himself 
in his youth had taken part. 

Marcus also appeared strangely at his ease. When 
they stopped for a meal he joined readily in the con¬ 
versation, enquiring from Lucia or from his brother 
about the country through which they were going. 
He said nothing more of the picture or of his hopes 
concerning it, but, in the Captain’s view, he seemed 
full of a new confidence, even of a kind of gaiety. 
Whether this was due to some mystical experience 
which had come to him in the chapel, or merely to 
the fact of being in love, the Captain hesitated to 
decide. Lucia seemed to share her lover’s mood. She 
showed no shyness or hesitation in answering the 
questions which the Governor put to her on her 
parentage and upbringing, and her conversation with 
Marcus was as quick, eager and animated as ever. 
From time to time the Governor would survey the 
two of them seriously, and with apparent approval, 
though what in reality were the thoughts going through 
his mind it was, as the Captain knew, impossible to 
determine. 

It was near sunset by the time they reached the 
boat, and, as they moved out into the darkening sea, 
they could look back and see beyond the mounting 
pines the three white rocks above the village which the 
Governor had destroyed. The hills darkened and the 
first cool breeze of the day came across the water. 
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THE REHEARSAL 

The first part of their voyage was between small 
islands that lay off the coast, and from each of these 
were wafted to them the hot perfumes of shrubs or of 
lemon trees. Soon it grew dark and there was little 
to be seen except the whitening wake of the boat and 
the blackness of the promontories which they passed by. 

As they rounded the last of these, at the entrance 
to the bay where the prison stood on its island, they 
were startled to observe the whole castle shining like 
a beacon in the distance, in brilliant light, as though 
it were incandescent. Long beams of radiance swept 
over the water, as now one tower, now another, then 
the whole building was illumined. 

‘It is our friend Goat,’ the Governor said. ‘He has 
started his final rehearsals. They tell me that the 
effects of the flood lighting are unusual. The young 
man has talent, though I am not certain that I approve 
of his liaison with my wife.’ Here he smiled, while the 
others commented on the strange brilliance of the 
scene. 

They drew nearer and before long could distinguish 
figures on the walls outlined against the sky. When 
they were still at some distance they heard a cry 
ringing over the sea: ‘Help, help! Oh help,’ and then 
other words, spoken in agitation but not so easy to 
hear. Captain Nicholas listened intently for a moment 
and then pronounced, ‘They are approaching the end 
of the play.’ 

The Governor gave orders for the boat to slow down, 
and soon they were close enough to the castle to hear 
every word distinctly and to admire both the ingenuity 
of the lighting and the performance of the actors. They 
heard the actor who was taking the part of Edmund 
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relate how he had arranged for the murder of Cordelia. 
A grotesque light seemed to emphasise the attitudes 
of horror taken up by Kent, Albany and the rest as 
they heard his news. Then again a great cry came to 
them over the water. Emerging from the darkness 
into light appeared the figure of Mr. Goat, in the part 
of Lear, carrying in his arms what appeared to be the 
dead body of Maria. They could see clearly from 

hey were her head drooping back, her parted 
lips and the pallor of her face. Mr. Goat was gifted 
with a particularly rich and powerful voice. Also 
there was an extreme sensitivity of despair as he flung 
out the words: 


q 

5 j Howl, howl, howl, howl! O, you are men of stones, 

■ Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 
That heaven’s vaults should crack. She’s gone for ever. 
I know when one is dead and when one lives ; 

She’s dead as earth. Lend me a looking-glass; 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 

Why, then she lives. 


At the conclusion of this speech Captain Nicholas 
turned to the Governor to express his admiration, but 
the Governor put out his hand to check him. ‘What 
do they say next?’ he whispered, with a strangely 
agitated look in his eyes, and he listened gravely while 
Kent, in a low voice, pronounced: ‘Is this the promised 
end?’ and Edgar took him up with ‘Or image of that 
horror.’ 

So they listened to the concluding words of the 
scene, though before the end, after the death of Lear, 
the Captain could constrain himself no longer, and 
began to mutter: ‘It is terrific, it is fantastic. It is the 
best nerformance I have swii.’ 
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After Albany’s final lines : 

We that are young 

Shall never see so much, nor live so long, 

all the lights were extinguished, and the dead march 
was played in almost total darkness. The outline of the 
castle was barely visible against the sky, but the actors 
seemed to have been swallowed up altogether. The 
moment was so impressive that even the Captain 
remained silent until the music was over. 

As the lights came on again prison guards appeared, 
ready to escort the actors back to their cells. Mr. 
Goat and Maria revived from their pretended deaths 
and got to their feet. Maria was smiling, and Mr. 
Goat’s expression, so far as it could be discerned 
through the long white beard which he was wearing, 
was also one of satisfaction. 

The Governor again stretched out his hand in a 
gesture commanding silence. ‘Let us see,’ he whispered, 
‘what the actors think of their performance.’ 

So they stayed invisible in the shadow of the rock, 
watching the brilliantly illuminated space from which 
the prisoners were dispersing to their quarters. When 
the last of them had gone, Maria, in her loose and 
flowing white dress, came towards Mr. Goat and took 
him by the hands. ‘Were you satisfied?’ she asked, and 
there was a strange humility in her voice as she spoke. 
She let his hands go and stared anxiously into his 
face. 

Mr. Goat, whose quick impulsive movements now 
seemed most incongruous with his flowing robes and 
appearance of extreme old age, rubbed his hands 
together, and then rubbed the back of his neck with 
one hand. ‘Oh yes,’ he said, ‘it’s going to be all right. 
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Though I think we can improve Act One a bit. You 
were magnificent. 5 

As he spoke he came nearer to her and took her 

hands. His great beard jutted out as he leant his 

head, back, gazing at her with a kind of adoration. 

Maria moved forward into his arms, and rested her 

head on his shoulder. She spoke indistinctly. ‘So were 

you. It is curious. In a way I have never loved you 
so much. 5 

At this Mr. Goat turned his head towards her, and, 
clutching her more firmly in his arms, made an effort 
to kiss her. To the onlookers there seemed to be 
something grotesque and almost obscene in the 
evident strength and passion filling what appeared 
to be so aged a body confronted with the youth and 
beauty of the girl. 

Maria laughed and pushed his head away. ‘How 
can I kiss you with that great beard on? 5 she said, and 
then, changing her mind, she took his head between 
her hands and covered the face with kisses. So bright 

o 

was the light that it was easy to see even from a 
distance the red marks of her lips on the artificial 
pallor of his cheeks and forehead. He tightened his 
hold upon her body, and for some moments they 
appeared to sway to and fro in an ecstasy of desire. 
Finally Maria broke away from him. Hei look was 
agitated. ‘Suppose my husband should come back, 5 
she said, ‘and find us here making love in all this light. 5 
Then she laughed and added: ‘And you with th;„t 
extraordinary beard. Let us go in. 5 

But as she turned to go Air. Goat again caught her 
by the hand. She stood still, in arrested movement, 
looking at him with the most evident affection. When 
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he spoke the words seemed to come with difficulty to 
his lips. ‘You will come away with me,’ he said, ‘when 
the play is over?’ 

She stayed for some seconds, looking fixedly into 
his eyes before replying, and he stared at her with an 
expression which, partly because of his make-up, and 
in spite of the red blotches which variegated his 
cheeks, was both urgent and dignified. She spoke in a 
low voice. ‘Yes, I will. I hate my life here and I 
love you.’ 

Then she took a step forward to his side and they 
both, without saying a word, advanced to the edge 
of the wall overlooking the sea. Had it not been for 
the bright light they must certainly have observed the 
boat at so little a distance from them. As it was they 
were gazing into complete darkness, and to the others 
appeared curiously isolated, on a peak and within a 
ring of light. After a short time they turned away 
together from the sea and went into the interior of the 
castle through a small door in one of the turrets. In a 
second after they had disappeared, the whole building 
was again plunged into darkness, so that those in the 
boat were for the moment sightless, until they could 
adjust their eyes to a different condition. 

During the scene which they had just witnessed, 
Captain Nicholas had noticed the concentration with 
which the Governor had observed his wife’s infidelity, 
though the fixed smile on his lips had seemed to 
suggest that he had been neither surprised nor greatly 
vexed by what he had seen. Now his features relaxed, 
as he turned to his brother and said: ‘I expect that you 
hope that your wife will be more faithful to you than 
mine has been to me. As a matter of fact I shall take 
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stops to see that she will be; but I will tell you more of 
that later.’ 

He spoke with the greatest affability, smiling when 

he observed the puzzled expressions in the faces of 

both Marcus and Lucia. ‘Do not think,’ he added, 

"that I disapprove of your marriage. Far from it. I 

wish it to be an event of singular importance. The 

ceremony will take place in two or three hours’ time, 

and I will explain to you first what your parts in it 
will be.’ 

It appeared to Captain Nicholas, observing him, 
that the Governor’s approbation was sincere. As 
for Marcus and Lucia, they seemed curiously in¬ 
different to the news that their wedding was so close 
and a matter of so much interest to the Governor 
himself. For a short time they remained silent in the 
boat, breathing the warm and perfumed air and 
listening to the small waves that lapped against the 
sheer walls in front of them. Then the Governor gave 
orders to proceed to the landing place on the other side 
of the island. The great door was opened to them, as 
bugles from the walls announced the Governor’s 
arrival. The heavy bolts of the prison closed behind 
them, and the Captain, his hand going involuntarily 
to the weapon which he still carried, looked about him 
with caution and a kind of perturbation. The 
Governor observed his gesture and patted him gently 
on the shoulder. ‘You are here as my guest, Captain 
Nicholas,’ he said. ‘You may be surprised here, but 
will not be alarmed, at any rate for your own safety.’ 

He then led the way into his own apartments w r here 
they w r ere welcomed by Maria and Mr. Goat, who by 
this time were wearing their ordinary clothes. 
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The Governor greeted them most genially. ‘My 
dear Goat,’ he said, ‘when we were far out at sea we 
saw your lighting effects. I can hardly wait until I see 
the whole thing in real life. I hope that you were 
satisfied.’ He then turned to his wife, addressing her 
with an unusual cordiality. ‘Maria, my dear,’ he said, 
‘my brother has been fortunate enough to find a 
beautiful and pure girl to be his wife. I hope you will 
make friends with her and provide her with clothes and 
everything else she may require. The wedding will 
take place to-night. I myself will see that the men 
have everything they need. Their luggage will not 
arrive till to-morrow at the earliest.’ 

Maria looked at the young girl with interest. Half 
to herself she remarked: ‘You are very beautiful,’ and 
then came forward to take her hands and kiss her on 
the cheek. ‘Why, certainly,’ she said, ‘I will do my 
best. My clothes ought to fit her perfectly. I must 
congratulate you both. And how charming that you 
are to be married here and now. Is it not so?’ She 
turned and smiled at Mr. Goat who had stepped 
forward to shake Marcus by the hand and to offer his 
congratulations. 

‘I say,* said Mr. Goat, ‘things certainly happen very 
quickly to some people.’ 

The Governor was surveying the scene with satis¬ 
faction. Now he laughed and said: ‘My dear Goat, 
one day you will realise that things happen instan¬ 
taneously to everyone. Now I must ask a favour of 
you. I want you to help me with the choir.’ 

Mr. Goat looked round, and repeated the word 
‘choir’ interrogatively. 

‘Why yes,’ the Governor continued, ‘I have recently 
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organised a choir of a hundred voices. I want your 

help m seeing that they are appropriately dressed for 
this evening’s ceremony.’ 

Maria interrupted him. ‘But,’ she said, ‘what are 

we to do about a priest? You killed the last one that 
we had here.’ 

‘I propose,’ the Governor replied, ‘to conduct the 
service myself.’ 

He paused for a moment, and then came forward to 
address himself in particular to Marcus and Lucia. He 
spoke with a warmth that seemed almost to denote 
affection. Let me tell you very briefly,’ he said, ‘why 
this marriage has found such favour with me. From it 
will be born the child who is destined to be first my 
coadjutor and finally, perhaps, my viceroy on earth. 
He will be, as is right, of my blood but not of my 
essence. His conception will coincide with the 
beginning of my reign on earth and as he grows up 
he will see disappear the last traces of the folly, 
arrogance and stupidity which have characterised the 
generations before him. His future is assured and is 
most splendid. I myself will be responsible for his 
education. And, though he is naturally my chief 
concern, do not think that I shall forget his parents. 
To them I shall give much and from them ask little. 
Indeed from the father, once the child has been 
begotten, I ask nothing. From the mother I must 
demand absolute fidelity to her husband, at least until 
the child is born. To ensure this it may be necessary 
for her to remain here for some time. But I will deal 
with all this later. For the moment, I merely wish to 
inform you that your good fortune is even greater than 
you imagined.’ 
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As he ceased speaking the others looked at each other 
incredulously. The assurance and enthusiasm of his 
words had made it clear that he was deeply serious in 

what he had been saying. 

Maria was the first to speak. But, she said, how 
do you know that the child won’t be a girl?’ 

She was supported by Mr. Goat, who asked, ‘How, 
really, is it possible for you to estimate what a child’s 
capabilities will be before he has even been conceived?’ 

Captain Nicholas then spoke. ‘As you are no 
doubt aware,’ he said, ‘I think this scheme of yours a 
mad scheme. But I will say no more of that. There 
is, however, another impediment to what you have 
been saying. Marcus has important engagements in 
the capital and elsewhere. He will wish his wife to be 
with him. And it is not right for her to be separated 
from him at this time.’ 

The Captain spoke with a certain severity; but 
neither his words nor those of the others had the 
least effect upon the Governor’s good humour. ‘Let 
us not argue about it,’ he said. ‘It is sufficient for you 
to know what I have decided. It is for me, not you, 
to speculate upon whether my decision is right or 
wrong, practical or impractical. And, Captain 
Nicholas, let us not mar this evening’s enjoyment by 
any note of asperity or of criticism. To satisfy what 
may be your own misgivings, let me tell you that I have 
not the least wish to impede the movements either of 
my brother or of yourself. For the girl, it is another 
matter. You will realise that, even legally, she is 
entirely at my disposal. But, as I have nothing in 
mind but her good, that should be another source of 
satisfaction to her. And now I must go to make 
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arrangements for the ceremony. Let us be prepared 

for it in about an hour’s time. As for the entertainment 

afterwards, you will find, Maria, the advice of Captain 

Nicholas very helpful, especially in the selection of 
the wines.’ 

"When he had left the room, they looked at each 
other for some seconds in amazement. Maria was the 
most agitated. Turning to Mr. Goat she exclaimed, 
He is mad. He is more and more mad. I am afraid 
of him.’ Then, yielding to a sudden impulse, she 
m ormed the others, what they knew already, that she 
and Mr. Goat were planning to make their escape 
together from the prison as soon as possible after the 
last performance of the play. T wish,’ she said, as she 
looked at the young man almost in an imploring way, 
that we had gone already. I wish we could go now.’ 

Mr. Goat rubbed his hands together and smiled. 
He looked at her not only with adoration, but with a 
kind of protective attitude which was new to him. 
Oh no, he said, ‘we must see things through now. 
Think of the play. Besides we may be able to be of 
some help to Marcus’s wife.’ Observing the tense and 
strained expression still in Maria’s face, he came close 
to her and squeezed her arm. 

Captain INicholas spoke slowly, in a judicial manner. 
‘For the moment,’ he said, ‘I do not think that wc are 
in any danger. In fact there are actually advantages 
in this wedding. Later on we must decide on what 
steps to take to get both you two and Lucia away from 
here. What do you think, Marcus?’ 

Marcus nodded his head. ‘Lucia and I,’ he said, 
are in no danger at all. I am not sure about the others. 
We must tell them how we saw them in the liedit after 
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the rehearsal.’ He explained how they had been 
visible to the party in the boat, and this news increased 
Maria’s anxiety and agitation. Mr. Goat, however, 
was eager to reassure her. ‘It is unfortunate, that this 
happened,’ he said, ‘but your husband is not a jealous 
m an and has known about this for a long time. In any 
case we must go through with it. I am not afraid. 

Maria shrugged her shoulders. The look that she 
gave to her lover seemed to the Captain almost 
pitiful. Then she took Lucia by the arm and kissed 
her. ‘You and Marcus, I know, will be happy,’ she 
said, and invited the girl to come with her so as to 
prepare for her wedding. 



CHAPTER 2 


THE WEDDING 

"DEFORE they entered that part of the prison 
-L*which had been set aside for religious ceremonies, 
the Governor gave them instructions as to how 
they were to conduct themselves. The service would 
be, he said, broadly speaking, that of the National 
Church, but there would be some modifications. All 
services in the prison began with the singing of a hymn 
expressing the gratitude and adoration felt by the 
prisoners to the Governor. After this hymn had been 
sung, Marcus and Lucia, accompanied by Captain 
Nicholas, who was to act as best man, were to advance 
up the central aisle. There would be no altar in the 
building, and the Governor had explained to them 

his reason for abolishing this conventional article of 
furniture. 

The idea of an altar,’ he had said, ‘is pre-Christian, 
and must conjure up to the mind possibilities of 
propitiating the divine power by means of sacrifices. 
These possibilities, in fact, do not exist, and it is not 
good that the worshippers, even in a symbolic way, 
should be encouraged to believe in them. Not that I 
have discarded all vestiges of religious feeling that date 
from before the time of Christ. Far from it. The 
ancient symbols of the powers of nature have still, to 
my mind, the greatest importance in promoting a 
right attitude to the world in which we live. In place 

iyo 
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of the altar you will see two thrones, on which I and 
my consort will be sitting. Over one throne is a repre¬ 
sentation of the sun and over the other a representation 
of the moon, symbols of the male and female principles. 
My consort will be wearing a headdress of an ancient 
Egyptian model, in which not only the moon but the 
horns of a cow will be apparent. Indeed in future the 
cow will become again a sacred animal, and special 
ceremonies will have to be conducted when any one 
of these beasts is put to death. My own emblem is 
the eagle, who is represented always as gazing 
with open eyes upon the sun. This, however, is by 

the way.’ 

He went on to instruct them in their behaviour. 
On reaching the thrones the bride and bridegroom 
were to kneel down, while Captain Nicholas, together 
with the rest of the congregation, was to remain stand¬ 
ing. There would be some prayers and the marriage 
would be solemnised by an exchange of rings. After 
this the whole congregation would kneel and the bride 
and bridegroom would rise to their feet, while the 
Governor addressed them on the rights and duties of 
married people. At the conclusion of the address 
another hymn would be sung, during which they were 
to leave the congregation, who would then disperse 
to their cells. In the procession the Governor and his 
consort were to go first; they would be followed by the 
bride and bridegroom, then by Captain Nicholas, 
walking alone, with, behind him, Mr. Goat and Maria 
as principal witnesses. 

When the Governor had completed his instructions, 
he ordered drinks to be served and began to compliment 
Lucia on her appearance. He spoke gaily both to her 
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and to Marcus, in the conventional tones of jocosity and 
congratulation, and the others, catching his mood,' soon 
lelt a diminution in their anxieties and a growth of 
confidence. . The ceremony, as he had outlined it to 
them was m most respects orthodox; the two young 
people themselves were evidently suffering from no 

. . . ^ ^ ^ that the occasion 

seemed indeed to deserve the good feeling and 
cordiality which the Governor recommended. 

After a little time the Governor withdrew, asking 
them to be m their places within ten minutes. Before 
leaving the room, he kissed Lucia on the cheek and 
shook his brother’s hand, performing both gestures 
with the greatest earnestness and with the appearance 
of the most deep affection. When they were left alone 
the others continued to talk amongst themselves with 
animation, and indeed behaved as a wedding party 
might be expected to behave in circumstances that 
were, not so very extraordinary. Captain Nicholas, 
wearing a dark suit and with his scant hair brushed 
carefully at the sides of his large head, showed the 
wedding rings to the others and entertained them with 
stories of the various occasions in the past when he 
had acted as best man. Lucia, whose height and 
presence were accentuated by the long white dress 
which she was wearing, laughed as she listened to him, 
only showing from time to time the symptoms of a 
natural nervousness m abrupt half-interrupted gestures 
of the hands. M^aria, too, had entirely recovered her 
usued gaiety. Wearing a flame-coloured dress, she sat 
on the arm of a chair, talking now to Lucia and now 
to Mr. Goat, who was distributing flowers for the men 
to wear in their buttonholes. She looked constantly, 
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and with a genuine admiration, at the two young 
people, who indeed, in their beauty and in their 
mutual confidence, were bound to arouse feelings 
of sympathy and of respect. When the time came, she 
led the way out of the Governor’s apartments to the 
main structure of the prison where the ceremony was 

to take place. 

They descended a special staircase and paused for a 
moment before large double doors that were closed, 
with a prison warder standing in front of them. The 
man saluted and flung the doors wide open, revealing 
bright light in a crowded interior. At the same 
moment the choir began to sing, and they, with Marcus 
and Lucia leading, advanced into the religious 

building. 

The hall in which they found themselves was high- 
vaulted and capacious, yet, in spite of its size, nearly 
all the ground space was filled with rows of prisoners 
who were standing, the males on the left, the females 
on the right, with eyes tightly shut and hands clasped 
over their breasts, intoning the hymn of praise to the 
Governor with which, as he had informed them, every 
religious celebration began. The greater part of the 
congregation was dressed in the grey prison uniform, 
though the choir, consisting of fifty men and fifty 
women, who were standing in front, had their dis¬ 
tinctive clothes, the men wearing cassocks and the 
women long black gowns and mortarboards. They, 
alone of the congregation, had their eyes open to 
scan the music which they held in front of them. Some 
way beyond them, indeed at a distance which seemed 
in the vaulted hall from the doorway immense, were 
the two high thrones, illuminated with especial 
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brilliance, where the Governor and his consort were 
sitting bright figures in their coloured robes, though 

diX^’ fr °^ the b , ack of the hall, were in¬ 
distinct. The ceiling and much of the walls was 

covered with paintings of the sun and the moon, and 
behind the thrones, on the far wall, was an enormous 
eagle in stone, his wings and head outlined against a 
golden representation of the sun’s disc. 

As they walked slowly up the aisle between the 
devout figures of the singing prisoners, Captain 
Nicholas listened intently to the words of the hymn 
He frowned as he recognised it to be an adaptation of 
one ot the most ancient hymns of the National Church 
an Easter hymn, which, as he had often pointed out in 
lectures on the literature of his country, had its origins 
in remote antiquity, long before the coming of 
Christianity. The words celebrated the god as a young 
hero who, after innumerable sufferings for the sake (if 
his people, was finally triumphant in unchallenged 
divinity and in absolute power. In the version to 
which he was now listening the Captain recognised 
many of the original words—the beautiful passage 
where men and women, carrying myrrh and cassia, 
mourn the apparently unjust sufferings which the hero 
has taken upon himself, the almost sensual lines where 
the beauty of his body, his resemblance to the Spring 
itself, is declared in imagery which, according to the 
Captain s studies, is derived from the period of the 
worship of Adonis or of Attis. In these passages the 
name of the Governor replaced the name of the god. 
Among the sufferings and trials of his which were 
commemorated were included his voluntary abasement 
m i dising from slavery to sit by his side one ol the most 
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abject examples of the female sexj also his deliberate 
assumption of the guilt involved in destroying the 
principle which gave him life. Finally his triumph was 
celebrated, his elevation to god-head and his just rule 

over mankind. 

As the Captain, walking slowly up the aisle behind 
Marcus and Lucia, listened to this hymn, he scowled 
and muttered to himself. He was indignant at not 
having anyone by him to whom he could express his 
feelings in words. ‘I am not a religious man,’ he would 
have said, ‘but this thing is a corruption of the text 
and an insult to our national honour/ As it was, he 
contented himself with looking angrily at the sightless 
faces at each side of him. By these, too, he was irritated 
and perplexed, since the uniformly devout expressions 
seemed to indicate an inner peace and serenity which 
were, to his mind, wholly unjustified by the facts. 

Before the hymn had ended they had reached the 
two thrones. Here, as they had been instructed, Marcus 
and Lucia knelt down and Mr. Goat and Maria took 
the places that had been reserved for them, one at each 
side of the aisle. Captain Nicholas remained standing 
and, pulling down his coat in front of him with a 
decisive gesture, fixed his eyes on the Governor and 
on his consort. 

The Governor was leaning slightly forward from 
the high-backed throne where he was sitting. His eyes 
never left the faces of the congregation, and of the 
choir. He was dressed, inappropriately to the Captain’s 
mind, in one of the most splendid of the old national 
costumes that still survive among the mountaineers 
in this country. Over his brilliant scarlet breeches he 
wore a blouse of white silk, and on a chain round his 

t 
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neck hung a silver eagle. On his head was a car. wh.Vt, 
according to local tradition, had been desiLrf , ’ 
suggest the tiara worn in the past by the kings 0 f 

Zander th P r ented> “ 3 Wark of by 

his mercenary troops. Behind him, at the back of thf 
hrone, was again a representation of the eagle turning 
his head into the sun. The size of the Governor’? 
gure, the calm, the intentness and the confidence of 

and e T^T n n Jf d ? him a PP ear in deed both formidable 

and majestic. So he remained staring over the heads 
o Marcus and Lucia, past the upright figure of 

evehd ° laS ’ sh ° Wln S h y no nation of the eyes or 

eyehas that he was aware of their presence. 

t his side his consort presented a quite different 

se^meiTifTat * ^ robe of S reen silk sh e 

med ill at ease, and was constantly pushing first 

ne and then another forward from its folds. On 

^W f ° reh r a u WaS a diadem which supported the 
mblem of the crescent moon between the horns of a 

re°sTsted U he f m m ^ SUpped sUghtl y sidewa ^ and 

i d ?t fee ^ le eff ° rtS whlch she made with her half- 
paralysed hands to straighten it. Her neck and head 

were m continual motion, as she would either look 

eagerly towards the Governor as though for reassurance 

or stare round her as though in search for some means 

of escape from the bright light in which she found 
herself. 


At the conclusion of the hymn the congregation 
openec t eir eyes and the Governor rose abruptly to 
is eet. In his brilliant costume and in the elevated 
position w ere he stood, he appeared almost 
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supematurally tall, a figure of the most commanding 
presence and grandeur. He pronounced in a loud and 
ringing voice the customary prayers and supervised the 
exchange of rings which constituted the actual wedding 
ceremony. Then, when Alarcus and Lucia, hand in 
hand, had risen to their feet and the rest of the con¬ 
gregation had knelt down, he began to speak. 

‘My children/ he said, ‘(for to-day I appear among 
you in the role of a father who is both merciful and 
beneficent) you have just witnessed a ceremony of the 
greatest possible importance. This happy pair, whom 
you see standing in front of you, are destined to give 
birth to the child who, under my guidance and in the 
strength of my providence, will finally rule over a 
regenerated earth. Lay up in your hearts what I am 
going to tell you, so that, when the time comes, you can 
faithfully report to others what has been revealed to 
you. I shall not speak to you in mysteries, but in 
straightforward language which will be within the 
capacity of everyone to understand. 

‘Look first at these two, whose marriage has just 
been duly solemnised. You may well admire their 
beauty, their youth, their strength and the generous 
feelings which each has to each. In these respects they 
may well serve as examples of what marriage will be, 
in the end, for everyone throughout the world. 

‘But now consider on what a fragile basis their great 
happiness rests. It was through no merit of her own 
that this beautiful girl, for whom so great a destiny 
has been reserved, only yesterday escaped the painful 
death which overtook every other virgin in the guilty 
village which I destroyed. As for the bridegroom, you 
will admire him all the more when I tell you that he 
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in n th l ° nly ,‘ he P° ssessor of on <= of the greatest fortunes 

world, but is actually, according to the flesh 

my own brother. Yet for him, too, this tremendous’ 

elevatton to happiness was unforeseen and unpredict. 

ab ert H R ^ beCn u PnS ° ner like y° urse,ves > only more 
abject. His degradation at that time forced him into 

nf e ., m “ t bestial actions, among which was the eating 

the flesh of his own fellow prisoners. After this he 

sought a kind of reassurance which was in opposition 

o my will, and so was, in a way, the cause of the 

destruction which fell upon the village of his bride. 

Jiow could anyone have expected that after this he 

would find m me not vengeance, but mercy, not 
punishment, but forgiveness? 

I have given you, very briefly, the story of this 
ortunate pair so that you may reaJise that it is by 
grace, not by any personal merit, that the highest 
happiness is won. In a flash their destiny was revealed 
to^me, and from now on their felicity is certain. 

Foi you, too, this day will be a memorable one, 
lor the conception of the promised child will coincide 
with something which none of you has even expected- 
1 mean your own liberation. Not that you will ever be 
again what in the past you regarded as “free.” There 
will be tasks, and tasks of extreme urgency, which it 
will be your duty to perform. But you will no longer 
be in this prison. The course of training to which I 
have submitted you will be completed, and you will go 
out into the world as the first missionaries and members 
of my Church on earth. I wish that I could give you a 
detailed account of other events which will occur in 
this child s infancy. W hen he is born my power will 
be acknowledged only throughout the length and 
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breadth of this country. As he grows able to walk, and 
to learn the use of language, my dominion will extend, 
and in this gradual reclaiming of humanity you, too, 
will have a part to play. He will see in his boyhood the 
work of continued regeneration, the disappearance of 
faithlessness, the right use and distribution of the 
earth’s products proceeding hand in hand with the 
reformation of manners and morals. Finally in his 
manhood he will enter into a world where men and 
women are at last happy in submission to my will and 
in the reasonable demands that they may make of 
each other. He will share my power and perhaps 
inherit it. To you now I am speaking of the future, 
but to him this splendid vision will be what it is now 
in my own mind, natural, ordinary and inevitable. 
Your task is not to understand, but to believe. He will 
have been brought up to understand. 

‘I have said enough to show you how glorious is 
this occasion, and how fortunate you are to be the 
witnesses of it. But in our natural joy and excitement 
in the future birth, we must not forget that to-day we 
are met to honour and to sanctify the union of the 
parents. Their part is subordinate, but it is important. 

‘For them I am not only wishing happiness but 
taking practical steps to secure it. Among these steps 
must be counted the few words of advice which I shall 
now give to them and to you. For if the purpose of 
marriage and the duties of the two partners are clearly 
understood, and the rules definitely laid down, the 
laxity and frustration which offend my eye wherever 
I look may, with reasonable care, be avoided.’ 

Here the Governor paused for a second, and the 
Captain observed that he let his eyes rest, without 
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any change in their expression, first on Maria and then 

on Mr. Goat. Out of the corner of his eye the Captain 

looked at the kneeling figure of Maria at the other side 

of the aisle. Her chin was supported on one clenched 

fist as she looked coolly into her husband’s face. On 

her lips was the slightest suspicion of a smile, but the 

Captain noticed, belying her apparent calm, the 

agitated fingers of her other hand which hung by her 

side. Mr. Goat, kneeling next to the Captain, was 

frowning as he rubbed the side of his nose with his 
thumb. 

The Governor continued, speaking now in a more 
intimate tone. ‘The purposes of marriage,’ he said, 
are adequately explained in the doctrines of our 
religion. They are, first, the procreation of children, 
and secondly the ordered relief of those passions which 
we share with the animals. What has escaped people’s 
notice for some time now is that, if either or both of 
these purposes is taken seriously, it follows that there 
must exist the strictest fidelity between married people. 

It may be said that, so long as a woman has children, 
it is of little consequence who their father may happen 
to be. This is a point of view which I am unable to 
tolerate. Not only would such a system be unwieldy 
and inefficient administratively, but it denies the 
plainest psychological truths of a woman’s nature. 

It is the nature and the duty of the woman to be 
subservient to the man. The female principle allows 
of only superficial variations in looks, intelligence or 
behaviour. In the matter of matrimony all women are 
the same and must be treated exactly alike. 

‘Now there is another point of view with which I 
have even less patience. You will find some people 
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who will say that infidelity may be countenanced if it 
is secret and if it does not result in the bearing of 
supposititious infants. I cannot express to you my 
horror at the levity and vulgarity of such a view as 
this. The act of sex is in itself disgusting, and can only 
be dignified by purpose and clearsightedness in the 
male, humility and subjection in the female. These 
qualities can only exist within the framework of 
faithful marriage. Women who are much courted 
become vain and affected, detached from the roots of 
their own existence, finally worthless. Men who feebly 
pursue the imagined pleasures of promiscuity become 
soft and irresolute, diverting to unworthy objects 
energies which might be profitably employed. There 
will be, therefore, in the new world nothing which 
could be called “a love affair.” For these deviations 
from the ideal I blame in most cases the women, and 
shall reintroduce very shortly the wise laws of our 
ancestors, made at a time when manners were not 
corrupted by a sentimental belief in freedom and by 
an irreligious and mechanical psychology. According 
to these laws, all women taken in adultery will be put 
to death either by strangulation or by stoning. By 
these means and others marriage will be restored to its 
rightful and sacramental place. Sexuality will be 
ennobled, and men and women become again honest, 
fruitful and contented. 

‘It is far from my intention to suggest that I either 
suspect or imagine any immediate or sudden infidelity 
on the part of the bride who now stands in front of 
our congregation. Her true and natural intentions 
are quite the reverse and she will be grateful to me, 
1 fancy, for making sure that her intentions are realised. 
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Until the birth of your redeemer she will remain 
under my protection and I shall take steps to seeX 
she is never for a moment alone with any man other 
than her husband. The child, when born, will become 
tuy Charge and the parents will be at liberty to “o 
wherever they wish. If they elect to remain in this 

" lcre the y W *H be treated with especial 
distinction, they will naturally be subiect to mykwT 

But they an- free to settle anywhere in the world, in 

the knowledge that after no great interval of time, my 

™\ "l 11 cxt cnd to the furthest corner of the earth. 

I his is indeed for them a very great dav an d 

w en their child is born, an even greater day will 

succeed it. We are privileged, in some degree, to share 

in their immense happiness. Now, as you sing the final 

ymn, reflect deeply on the meaning of this sacrament 

and on the increasing splendour of the prospects 

opening out in front of you and in front of all mankind. 1 

he ceased speaking, the music began to play. 

The congregation rose to their f eet and were soon 

smgmg the traditional wedding hymn. In the volume 

and fervour of the singing the Governor raised his 

consort to her feet and with her led the procession down 
the aisle. 



CHAPTER 3 


A DISCUSSION 

C APTAIN NICHOLAS woke up suddenly about 
an hour before dawn. At the dinner party 
which had followed the wedding he had drunk deeply 
and now, as was usual with him on such occasions, 
he was conscious of the pangs of hunger. His first 
impulse was to get up and explore the castle in the 
hope of finding either the larder or some of the food 
of the night before which might have been left behind 
in the dining-room. For some time, however, he was 
deterred from taking this step, partly by laziness and 
partly by his ignorance of the stairways and passages 
which he would have to traverse. He lay awake, 
reflecting upon the events of the previous day and 
upon the future. 

Now that the effects of wine and of unexpected 
excitements had worn off, he began to take a more 
serious view of their position. He thought first of 
Lucia and of the insane restrictions which the Governor 
proposed to place upon her liberty. Yesterday, having 
observed that neither Marcus nor she herself had shown, 
during all the extraordinary proceedings, the slightest 
traces of anxiety or alarm, he himself had become 
insensibly convinced that the Governor’s injunctions 
were either too unreal to be taken seriously or, at any 
rate, could be easily avoided or neglected. Ever since 
his first conversation with the Governor in the ruined 
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Village, he had believed him to be mad; but now he 
egan to see that, whether the man was mad or not 

power W His n n ? U - mg - ^ clear-headedness or his 

P • His popularity in the country was immense- 

h W L er r ent C T ld exist without his su PP or h and 
oveTthe C f0r n him ’ 31 any *° ‘ake 

over the Government himself. Indeed, in the Captain’s 

own view, there were not many of the corrupt 

politicians now m power who would even be able to 

resist the absurdity of the claims which the Governor 

proposed to make concerning his own divinity. And 

as for the people, disorganised and perplexed bv years 

of civil war and of devastation, it was by no means 

certain that this extraordinary propaganda, directed 

with energy and skill, might not enjoy among them a 
certain success. 


With the Governor’s more remote plans the Captain 
id not concern himself. He contemplated only the 
extreme difficulty in securing the release of Lucia 

Jrm 1 / r0m thC prison or from the country. Equal 
difficulties, he knew, confronted Maria and Mr. Goat. 

Indeed in their case perhaps the difficulties were even 

greater. Lucia was certainly in no personal danger, 

whereas the relationship between the Governor’s wife 

and the young producer, known perfectly well to the 

Governor himself and to many others, might well, 

now that the Governor had defined his views on 

marriage, become dangerous, certainly to Maria and 

possibly also to Mr. Goat. The Captain began to 

revolve in his mind the advantages and disadvantages 

of making separate or concerted escapes. His aim must 

be to provide for them means if possible to cross the 

frontiers immediately, if not, at any rate to find 
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shelter in the protection of some foreign embassy or 
mission in the capital. In this connection his mind 
turned to Colonel Felson who, with the Minister for 
Public Instruction and other guests, was due to visit 
the prison that very day. He now regretted having 
offended the Minister at the reception, since, if he were 
forced to look for any help from members of the 
government, this minister would have been the most 
likely one to afford it. Ambitious himself and with a 
powerful following, he alone of the politicians might 
conceivably put himself in opposition to the Governor. 
He would, moreover, in the Captain’s opinion, be all 
the more ready to do so now if he was aware that at 
any moment a coup d’etat might place him for ever 
afterwards under the Governor’s control. He would, no 
doubt, be prepared to work with the Governor in a 
subordinate capacity, but would hardly enjoy the 
position of complete subjection which, in fact, would 
probably be his, if the Governor was successful in 
seizing power, and would certainly shrink in horror 
from the thought of the Governor’s further and more 
grandiose designs. In spite of his unfortunate intro¬ 
duction to the Minister at the reception, the Captain 
had half made up his mind to approach him, if a 
fitting opportunity occurred during his visit. With 
such a man it would be necessary to play one’s cards 
carefully, yet it should be possible, the Captain thought, 
to get from him what one wanted without compromising 
one’s own position. He considered himself more than a 
match for the Minister in diplomacy, and smiled as he 
revolved in his head various schemes for winning his 
confidence and securing his own ends. 

So for some time the Captain lay awake, thinking to 

/ 
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himself. 








As he lay there he became increasingv 

IeTvehkh H S hUngCr 3nd ’ “ the end > decided to 

turned on the light, put on the gorgeous dressing-go” 
of scarlet which the Governor had lent to him a^ 
crept out into the passage, feeling with one hand for the 

stahs a C „dT S ° n ^ WaUS - He descen ded some 
and then paused, uncertain whether the dining¬ 
room was on the floor where he stood or on the floor 

on °the *!? ^ Cned the door facin S him, turned 

on the hght, and discovered that he was in a small 

si mg-room which he had never entered previously 

He noticed some feminine garments lying over the back 

of a chair and, m the centre of the room on a table 

a bowl containing grapes and figs with a bottle of 

wme beside it. Making a slight clicking noise with 

is tongue, he proceeded towards the table, but his 

movement was arrested and he himself startled by a 

woman’s voice from behind him, saying, in amused 
tones, Good evening.’ 

He looked round quickly and saw, in a recess to the 

right of the door, a large bed or sofa in which Maria 

was sitting up, at the same time wrapping a dressing- 

gown round her naked body. From the coverlets at 

her side there protruded the dishevelled head of Mr. 

Goat, who now also sat up, rubbing his eyes with his 
clenched fists. 

The Captain murmured some words of apology 
and was. about to withdraw. Maria, however, pre¬ 
vented him. No, she said. ‘Come in and sit down. We 

want to talk to you. But what are you doing wandering 
about like this?’ 

The Captain shut the door behind him, and turned 
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the key in the lock. He then sat down at the table, 
filled a glass with wine and began to eat the figs. 
‘It is a very strange thing, 5 he said, ‘that at this season 

of the year, however much I may eat, I have terrible 
hunger in the early morning. 5 

At this Mr. Goat, now fully awake, laughed, and 

the Captain turned to him with an expression of 

severity. ‘I am not a censorious man,’ he said, ‘but 

I must ask you this. Is it wise at this time and in this 

place to be so amorous without even locking the 
door? 5 

As he spoke Maria’s amused expression changed to 

one of anxiety. ‘You are right, 5 she said. ‘We are 

being careless. Though my husband never sleeps in this 

part of the casde now. He always sleeps in the prison 

quarters, with his consort, as he calls her. 5 A look of 

contempt passed quickly over her face. Then, in a 

softer voice, she added: ‘All the same I am afraid. 5 

Mr. Goat put one thin arm round her neck and in 

this position addressed the Captain. ‘What can we 

do? 5 he said. ‘The more I think, the more perplexed 

I get. I did not believe that the things which happen 

on this island were possible. Now everything seems to 

be possible. I, too, begin to be afraid. How can we 
ever leave this place? 5 

The Captain looked at the young man with sym¬ 
pathy for his evident distress, and began to tell them 
? A ,, the J deas which he himself had been considering. 

When he mentioned the possibility of securing help 
from the Minister for Public Instruction, Maria nodded 
erheademphatically. ‘He is an old lover of mine, 5 she 
saia. He will do anything for me. Also he will be 
frightened by my husband’s ideas. They are too big 
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for him But he will not take any risks.’ She paused 
and added reflectively, ‘He would arrange for mv 

danger to himself.’ wnnout any 

,-n ^ r ' f T l withcl y ew his arm from her neck and spoke 

far?^ 0 ^^ ' ° h 1 Say ’ iSn ’ 1 * hat S °' m S rather too 


Foi the moment she paid no attention to him, but 

looked interrogatively at Captain Nicholas who, while 

he admired the beauty of the woman’s face as she 

mggested the murder of her husband, reflected that 

she had had much more experience of such things than 

ever he had done m the more orthodox fighting that 

had preceded the civil war. He noticed, too, her 

txtiemc agitation, and was sorry for her, as he stared 
earnestly into her eyes. 

At last he shrugged his shoulders, rose to his feet 

and began to pace about the room. ‘As a last resort,’ 

he said, I might agree with you. I would not be sorry 

to see such a thing happen. It might be the best thing. 

But I cannot take part in it. To plot the death of an 

enemy m cold blood, when I have drunk his wine— 

that is something I have never done. Battle is another 

matter. Self-defence is another matter. I see that you 

are alarmed and I see that you have reason to be 

alarmed. But for me I must try other means. Captain 
.Nicholas is not a murderer.’ 


He looked gravely, but with sympathy, at her hard 
and strained face, which suddenly relaxed, as tears 
came to her eyes and she kissed Mr. Goat upon the 
check. I, too, she said in a low voice. ‘I have changed 
and would not do any more the things I have done. 
So I am defenceless. In this kind of war there is only 
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one defence, and that is to strike first. Because I am in 
love, I cannot do it. I become more and more afraid.’ 

As she spoke she clung with both hands to Mr. 
Goat’s arm, and he, in an effort to reassure her, patted 
the top of her head with his disengaged hand. ‘Why, 
my darling,’ he said, ‘of course you are right. The idea 
is too horrible. It is wrong; and, besides, it would be 
uncivilised. In any case we are not in any real danger. 
It is only that in this place one’s nerves after a bit 
begin to get one down.’ 

He attempted to smile, but his actual expression was 
still a rueful one. Maria stroked his cheek, and the 
Captain was surprised to find that the young man’s 
incapacity to face the facts aroused in her neither 
bitterness nor contempt, but only, it seemed, a wish 
to protect him. 

‘Over large areas of the earth,’ he said, ‘such words 
as “uncivilised” have lost their meanings. It is untrue 
to suppose that you are not in danger, though we do not 
know precisely what the danger is or how it threatens. 
It is true that it is only over Maria and Lucia that this 
man has any semblance of legal authoiity. Of them 
we must think first. What we require is simply means 
of escape and it seems that for this we might well get 
the help of this mischievous and corrupt Minister. I 
shall certainly speak to him, and you, Maria, should 
speak to him too. If he will not take the risk of any 
open opposition to your husband, he will, without 
doubt, take a bribe for acting in secrecy; and Marcus 
can easily offer him a suitable sum. He is coming here, 
I believe, in his own yacht, and, if he were to take us 
away with him, after one day’s sailing we would be 
safe on foreign soil.* 
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The Captain refilled his glass and turned with a look 
satisfaction to the others. Mr. Goat nodded his head 
n approval of the plan, but Maria still preserved an 

whte S Ae S f,rs k t e ik h ht ‘“ZB her ^ ‘° * he windov 

. first light of dawn was now visible Her 

expression softened as she stared at the glowing red 

Clouds above the dark mountains across the bav ‘It 

uill be a long day,’ she said, half to herself, ‘with the 

rehearsals m the morning, and then the lunch party 

end then the play m the evening. How happy I would 

be if I knew that to-morrow I would be free. But I do 
not know this.’ 

She turned to Mr. Goat and looked deeply and 
meditatively into his eyes. There was something 
sorrowful in her expression, as though, almost, she was 
saying good-bye to him, something also of reproach, 
as though he were responsible for the predicament in 
which she felt herself to be. He, too, affected by her 
mood, looked at her with tears in his eyes. 

The Captain was watching her sympathetically. He 
rose from his chair and turned out the light which was 
no longer necessary. Immediately the room seemed 
suffused with rose. They became conscious of the 
sound of the waves against the walls and of the cool air 
which would soon turn to such heat. There was a note 
of tenderness in the Captain’s voice, as he addressed 
Maria. I used to say that you were a devil. But you 
are not a devil. You look to me now like one of those 
innocent girls whom I used to visit in the mountains 
near my father s summer villa. Those girls were very 
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amorous girls and. used to speak in a special dialect 
which is only found in the extreme south-east.’ 

Maria smiled and went on speaking. ‘I came from 
a village in the hills north of the village that my 
husband destroyed. My father had a large farm and 
outside our house there was an enormous plane tree. 
Our property was destroyed in the first civil war, when 
I was a young girl. My father and mother and both my 
brothers were killed. I was taken off by the soldiers. 
Later, when I had a band of my own, I returned to the 
village and killed those who had betrayed us. I do not 
want to go back there again. I wish that those things 

had not happened.’ 

She was continuing to speak when they were 
startled by a light knock on the door. The Captain 
immediately sprang to his feet and placed himself in 
a position between the door and the recess where Maria 
and Mr. Goat were lying. ‘Who is it?’ he asked in a 
voice which he successfully contrived to make sound 
casual. 

With relief they recognised the voice of Marcus 
behind the door. ‘We heard you talking,* he said, ‘and 
just called in as we were going downstairs.’ 

Maria now jumped out of bed and sat down on a 
chair in front of a mirror, shaking out and smoothing 
down her hair. The Captain unlocked the door and 
Marcus, followed by Lucia, entered the room. They 
were wearing dressing-gowns and had towels in their 
hands. Both laughed when they saw Captain Nicholas, 
the grimness of whose expression seemed to suit ill with 
the scarlet robe in which he was dressed and the half 
empty glass which he still carried in his hand. Mr. 
Groat, too, sitting up in bed with a blanket held tightly 
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round his neck, presented a somewhat ludicrous 
appearance. b 

Maria crossed the room and, having smiled at 
Marcus, embraced his wife. ‘Let’s come with yon,’ she 
said and all have a bathe before breakfast. It looks 
as though none of us went to sleep at all. But first 
we must tell you what we have been talking about.’ 

She turned to the Captain who again outlined his 
views concerning the possible dangers of their position 
and his plan of approaching the Minister in order to 
enlist his help in securing their escape. While he was 
speaking Marcus listened to him intently, and Lucia’s 
laughing face also took on an expression of seriousness. 
Finally she spoke herself. ‘We too,’ she said, ‘have 

been talking about this,’ and she turned to Marcus 
inviting him to speak. ’ 

Ah! said Captain Nicholas, ‘and what conclusions 
did you come to?’ 

The young man looked at him gently, though with 
a slight frown on his face, searching, it seemed, for 
appropriate words. ‘It is different for us,’ he said at 

last. There is no need for us to do anything, because 
we are perfectly happy.’ 

The Captain interrupted. ‘My dear boy, how can 

you be happy at the prospect of having your wife in 
prison?’ 

Marcus smiled. ‘This is not the only prison in 
the world,’ he said, ‘and in this prison we have, in 
fact, our liberty. But that is not the point. It is 
difficult to explain it to you because we are happy and 
you are not. That makes all the difference. You, for 
instance’ (and he turned to Maria and Mr. Goat) 
‘must be frightened because you think you are in 
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danger and you think that, if you can escape, your real 
happiness will begin. But my happiness exists already 

and nothing can disturb it.’ 

‘It could be disturbed, I suppose/ Maria said, ‘by 

death or by separation.’ 

‘No/ Marcus replied, ‘it could not be. That is 
what I learnt when I saw the remains of the picture. 
It is hard to make clear what I mean, but it seems to 
me that when one possesses something that is absolutely 
good and pure, then one cannot fear death or separa¬ 
tion, because they belong to some different mode of 
living. This was what struck me most forcibly when we 
were in the burning chapel. Perhaps I should not have 
seen this so clearly if I had not fallen in love on the 
previous day. Perhaps it was the falling in love and 
not the picture that came as the real illumination. 
I do not know and it does not matter. Certainly when 
I saw the burning houses and smelt the smell of death, 
I seemed for the moment to be back in the concentra¬ 
tion camp and to be feeling again that load of misery 
and deterioration that I knew and tried to escape. 
And of course in a sense, while we live under the 
oppression of my brother, we are all in a concentration 
camp. They exist, these camps. Everything I saw and 
experienced there exists. Nothing is gained by pre¬ 
tending that it does not. Here, there and everywhere 
continue the burnings, the rapes, the miseries of 
starvation and deceit, the steady corruption of souls. 
In my new life and in my illusion of liberty I had begun 
to fancy, perhaps, that these things were in some way a 
dream, and were, if in existence at all, at any rate 
located at a distance. It was salutary to find them in 
the very place where I had looked for their opposite. 

N 
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ecause, if I had not again become conscious of the 
Strength and variety of what was evil, I should not 
perhaps have been so convinced of the superior 
s rengt and simplicity of what is good. The old 
peasant woman, I know, would have felt as I did, if she 
had been with us and seen the burnt frame of her 

tZ tho U \ P1CtUr ?- ^ hat 1 Saw in a was 

that though people who feel love and pity may be 
destroyed and though the emblems of these things may 
be burnt the qualities themselves really do exist and, 
n themselves, cannot be touched at all. They are in 

real wotM^’ 5 1 Wamed t0 kn ° w) part ofthe 


‘You may wonder what evidence there was to 
convince me of this. In a way there is no evidence; 
m another way everything provides it. In fact I 
suppose, the conviction itself is its own evidence. 

here are cases where there is nothing to be said 
except I know that I am right.” But this conviction 
is not like the understanding of some mathematical 
problem. As I said, it fills me with happiness.’ 

As he paused for a moment he looked towards Lucia 
and she stretched out her hand to him in a gesture of 
such frankness and spontaneity that to the others this 
seemed in itself evidence for the reality of his state of 
mind. Mr. Goat, wearing a serious expression, spoke: 

I can see that you have had some kind of a mystical 
experience; but I should have thought that this would 
have made you want either to escape from or to resist 

your brother’s oppression. Surely you must dis¬ 
approve of it all the more.’ 

Marcus cut him short. ‘I have expressed myself 
very badly, he said. Of course I cannot forget the 
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oppression in which we live. I have less reason than 
anyone to forget it, since I am a part of it myself. I 
have been a victim of it and I have made others my 
victims. My happiness now comes from believing in 
good, not from disbelieving in evil. And, whichever 
way one looks, one can never believe in security. In 
this respect my brother is quite right. We are really 
at the mercy of powers beyond our control and it is 
good for us to realise this. But my brother pretends 
that he himself can control these powers or, in some 
way, represent them. This is an extreme of arrogance 
and despair for which I pity him. But I could not 
resist him in the only way which would be practical, 
that is by planning his assassination. Very likely in the 
end someone will do this and so add another crime to 
the long record. His ideas will not be destroyed, since 
they can only be destroyed by other more powerful 
ideas, not by bullets. No, I can well see why you 
should want to escape from here. You think this place 
is exceptional and some of you are frightened. Some 
of you, too, believe in security. I cannot do so. Wher¬ 
ever I was I should feel the oppression and suffering of 
which I am a part, and I should feel also my intense 
happiness in knowing from experience that what is 
good exists. I should never feel safe. Perhaps my views 
are unusual, but for me at least they are right, and 
Lucia agrees with me. We do not have to struggle for 

happiness. Besides I have a certain duty to my 
brother.’ 

# n °w the room was flooded with the light of the 
rising sun. Captain Nicholas heaved himself to his 
feet and took a few steps towards the window. While 
looking out of it he said, ‘As you know, I never agree 
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with you. But this is not the time to argue. Later, 

perhaps, when I have seen the Minister. Now I will 
swim with you in the sea.’ 

As he turned back into the room and replaced his 
wine glass on the table, he looked graver and older than 
usual. But when they reassembled downstairs by the 
gates of the prison and made ready to bathe, both he 
and the rest were again filled with a jollity that was 
perhaps irrational. Maria again challenged Mr. Goat 
to race her to the black buoy that bobbed up and down 
among the sparkles of the water. Again Mr. Goat 
proved himself the superior swimmer and they returned 
laughing to the shore, commenting upon the graceful 
bodies of Marcus and Lucia and on the huge frame of 
Captain Nicholas, who for long floated upon his back, 
like some aquatic beast, singing to himself or spouting 
water into the air. 

As they were drying themselves in the increasing 
heat of the sun, they saw rounding the promontory at 
the mouth of the bay a large vessel which they recog¬ 
nised to be the Minister’s yacht, conveying him and 

other guests from the capital to witness the festivities 
of the day. 
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THE MINISTER 

T HE Minister’s yacht was in fact a larger and 
more belligerent vessel than the name implied. 
It had once been an important unit of the national 
fleet, but in the course of the civil war its crew had 
murdered their officers and gone over to the band 
which at that time the Minister himself commanded. 
They had been treated with exceptional consideration 
and throughout the civil war had fought with dis¬ 
tinction on what was to be the winning side. Indeed 
the ship’s armament of rocket-firing guns had proved 
of the greatest importance in some of the final actions 
of the war. 

After the war the Minister had not found it difficult 
to retain the vessel as his own property and the crew 
as his own bodyguard. The interior of the ship had 
been redesigned so as to find space for a magnificent 
dining-room and for an excellent library of books; but 
it remained, in spite of appearances, a warship, so that 
those who still dared, in the security of their homes, 
to criticise the government would frequently remark 
that, in the event of another popular uprising or change 
of regime, this Minister at least was well equipped 
to make a safe get-away. 

At the time when the bathers were scrutinising this 
ship, as it entered the bay, the Minister, accompanied 
by Colonel Felson, was standing on deck and surveying 
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H C uT in l T T ° f him with a severe expression 
He had attached great importance, from the point of 

view of propaganda, to the performance which he 

and a number of foreign journalists were to watch that 
evening. 

rumours had reached him of 
various innovations made by the Governor in prison 
discipline, and, though in themselves they were to him 
a matter of complete indifference, he had begun to feel 
that they might, if publicised, produce an unfavourable 
reaction m the foreign Press. The source for some 
of these rumours had been the unguarded conversation 
of Mr. Goat on some of his visits to the capital, and 
now the Minister was endeavouring to find out what, if 

anything, Colonel Felson knew of their truth or 
falsehood. 

The Colonel had left his cabin before dawn, partly 
in order to enjoy the spectacle of the sun rising over the 
mountains, partly in order to observe the sea birds 
which, as he knew, nested in great numbers on some 
of the rocky islands at the mouth of the bay. He had 
not been pleased to find that the Minister had also 
risen early and had attempted in vain to avoid con¬ 
versation with him. The Minister, however, was 
persistent and, after they had exchanged the usual 
comments on the scenery, asked him bluntly, ‘Have you 
heard from your Mr. Goat any rumours about the 
Governor’s eccentric behaviour?’ 

The Colonel conceived it to be his duty to avoid 
as far as possible any discussion of politics, particularly 
with political figures in those countries to which he was 
accredited. He now fixed his binoculars on a distant 
point of rock and said: Tt is a strange thing. If I 
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didn’t know that it was impossible, I should have 
swom that that bird was a guillemot.’ 

The Minister continued as though the remark had 
not been made. ‘I don’t want you to think,’ he said, 
‘that I am criticising the Governor in any way. What 
he decides to do with his prison is his own affair; and 
in any case he is not a man with whom anyone in the 
Government would wish to be on bad terms. I am 
merely interested in how his actions might affect 
foreign opinion. I gather that he is starting some kind 
of a new religion. Have you heard anything about 
it?’ 

Faced again with a direct question, Colonel Felson 
sighed and put down his binoculars. ‘Why, yes,’ he 
said, ‘I have heard some things, but much of what I 
have heard has seemed too fantastic to be believed. 
So far as his acts go, naturally I have no comment to 
make, since my activities are strictly cultural. His 
theories are another question and I hope to have 
an opportunity of discussing them with him. So far 
as I can make out he is under the impression that he 
can make himself in some way divine. If this is really 
his belief I shall greatly enjoy meeting him. You will 
remember the conception of the man-god in 
Dostoievsky?* 

He turned interrogatively to the Minister for Public 
Instruction who, by the expression of his face, showed 
clearly that the name was unfamiliar to him. The 
Colonel continued somewhat hurriedlv. ‘There are 
several characters in this great novelist,’ he said, 
‘who suggest the possibility of combining an unusual 
ability with a general view of the world which most 
of us would call insane. Moreover, this combination 
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of ability and (if I may use the word) insanity seems 

capable, m our days, of attracting a considerable 

following It is a point which I should like to investigate 

in real life, purely, of course, from a literary point of 

view. What will be the political consequences of the 

Governor s beliefs it is no business of mine to enquire. 

should imagine they will be considerable . 5 He again 

raised his binoculars to his eyes and fixed them on the 

sea. After a pause he said: ‘A bee-eater. I thought at 
first it was a flying fish . 5 

. The Mi nister spoke with the slightest trace of 

impatience m his voice, ‘Can you not give me more 

facts, and the Colonel, with his eyes fixed in front of 

im, replied. None that I have personally verified . 5 

‘Supposing , 5 said, the Minister, ‘that what both you 

and I have heard is true, what would people abroad 
think of it ? 5 


I should say , 5 Colonel Felson replied, ‘that they 
would be absolutely horrified . 5 

The Minister frowned. ‘That is just what I think , 5 

he said. We must therefore do our best to prevent 

them hearing about it. The trouble is that the Governor 

is not an easy man to argue with. He is a friend of mine, 

but I have never once succeeded in making him change 

his mind. And all through the civil war his decisions 

happened to be invariably correct. Still, in this case 

he must see the dangers of publicity. The regime is 

only just beginning to be understood abroad. Another 

scandal would undo all the work we have done. Don’t 
you agree ? 5 

The Colonel was now watching through his 
binoculars the hawks that circled round the towers of 
the prison towards which they were rapidly drawing 
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near. ‘I agree entirely,’ he replied, ‘though I should 
say that a scandal is almost unavoidable.’ 

By now several more of the Minister’s guests had 
come on deck—-journalists, a poet and a Professor of 
Literature. They looked with interest at the prison 
building, rising, almost like some natural feature, out 
of the brilliant sea. Some regretted that they were 
not to visit it in person, as had been originally arranged. 
Instead the Minister had decided to have them 
escorted to the mainland and conducted on a tour of 
objects of local interest, returning in the evening in 
time for the performance of ‘King Lear.’ Only he 
himself and Colonel Felson, whose mission had been 
responsible for the production, would actually set 
foot on the island. 

Now as they drew near the place, the Minister 
gave orders for a salute to be fired, and the noise of 
the rockets whizzing and screaming into the air brought 
quickly on deck, in various degrees of agitation, the 
rest of the passengers. The salute was answered by the 
firing of one gun from the prison. At the same time a 
flag ran up the flag-staff on the highest tower. The 
Minister observed the design—a black eagle against 
a circle of gold—and remarked somewhat petulantly 
to Colonel Felson, ‘He has got his own flag now. 
Actually this is a contravention of the new law. We 
can do nothing about it.’ 

Next, after having bidden a temporary farewell to 
his guests and encouraged them to return to the 
dining-room where breakfast would shortly be served, 
the Minister, with Colonel Felson, embarked in the 
ship’s launch and crossed the small area of water 
that separated them from the prison. As they landed, 
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th e gates were opened to them and they were welcomed 

by the Governor, whose singular appearance took them 
both momentarily aback. 

He was dressed as he had been dressed for the 

wedding ceremony, except that now he carried in his 

hand a long staff or sceptre of gold, at the tip of which 

was again the circle of the sun with rays protruding 

from it. His great height seemed even greater because 

o the tiara on his head, so that his figure appeared to 

be something partaking either of the burlesque or the 
supernatural. 

On observing their bewildered looks, he smiled. 

‘You have arrived just in time , 5 he said, ‘to take part 

in the morning act of worship. It is conducted in the 

open air, though the evening ceremony always takes 
place underground.’ 

Then he preceded them into the courtyard which 
was filled with prisoners kneeling in orderly ranks. 
At one extremity of the courtyard were the two thrones 
in one of which the Governor’s consort was already 
seated. Behind her were standing prison guards and 
the Governor’s own guests. For a moment the Minister 
and Colonel Felson were puzzled to observe among 
these guests an old and bearded man and a beautiful 
woman dressed in antique costume. Soon, however, 
they recognised in these figures Mr. Goat and Maria 
who were already dressed and made up for the 
morning’s rehearsals. Among the kneeling prisoners, 
too, they noticed many whose costumes were those of 
kings, noblemen, servants or princesses. 

The Governor, having escorted the Minister and 
Colonel Felson to a position near his other guests, took 
his place on his throne, and, as he did so, the prisoners 
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prostrated themselves three times, then rose to then- 
feet and began to intone the morning hymn of praise, 
again an adaptation of one of the ancient hymns of the 
National Church in which the vitality and beneficence 
of the sun is compared with the strength and goodness 
of the Creator. In the refrain which follows each verse 
the name of the Governor, together with expressions of 
gratitude to him, constantly recurred, and the singing 
itself appeared to betoken a real fervour in the 
congregation. 

On this scene the Minister looked with wide and 
starded eyes. He turned to Colonel Felson as though 
for some kind of reassurance, but the Colonel was 
busily making mental notes of the exact details of 
the head-dresses worn by the Governor and his 
consort, comparing their symbolism with what he 
knew of the religious emblems of the east. This he 
was doing out of the corner of his eye, since it had long 
been his practice to stand to attention during any 
ceremony, however foreign, which appeared to him 
to be of a religious nature. 

On the Minister’s other side Captain Nicholas was 
standing, and, as the Minister turned towards him, 
the Captain lowered his big head and directed towards 
him a glance full of meaning together with the suspicion 
of a smile. The Minister was relieved by this gesture 
of understanding, and the Captain himself glad that 
such an opportunity had arisen for showing him that, 
in spite of the scene at the reception, there was in fact 
a basis for agreement between them. 

Throughout this ceremony the Governor remained 
still and silent, his eyes fixed, through the open gates, 
upon the sea, while the sun’s rays were reflected 
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brilliantly from his head-dress and from the sceptre 

which he carried. At the conclusion of the hymn the 

prisoners again prostrated themselves and then, except 

for those who were taking part in the play, dispersed 

to their cells. The Governor and his consort rose to 

their feet and turned in different directions_the 

Governor towards his own quarters, his consort 

towards the prison. Her physical condition seemed to 

be getting worse, since she had to be assisted on her 
way by one of the prison guards. 

The others followed the Governor to his quarters, 

where breakfast was awaiting them. During the short 

period of time when the Governor retired to change his 

clothes, Captain Nicholas was able to suggest to the 

Minister that he would like to speak privately with him 
later in the day. 

Further conversation was prevented by the re¬ 
appearance of the Governor, now dressed in military 
uniform. He greeted the Minister and Colonel Felson 
with cordiality and charm, appearing indeed to them 
quite a different character from the one whom they had 
just beheld staring at the sun over the heads of a 
prostrate crowd of worshippers. In fact, as he 
described to them the arrangements for the day and 
enquired of them about the latest gossip of the capital, 
his behaviour appeared so normal that Colonel Felson 
who wished above all to discuss the tenets and the 
mythology of what he regarded as an interesting, 
though perverse, religious experiment, found it im¬ 
possible to allude to a subject which now seemed 
quite inappropriate to the Governor’s mood. 

Only once during breakfast did the Colonel observe 
any eccentricity in the behaviour of his ho$t. This 
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was when, after Marcus had left the room for some 
reason, Mr. Goat had turned to address a remark to 
Lucia, who was sitting next to him. Before, however, 
he had time to speak the Governor checked him. 
‘Goat,’ he said, ‘I should have thought you would 
have remembered my explicit instructions.’ He then 
turned, smiling, to the Minister and to Colonel Felson. 
‘Forgive me, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘for interrupting 
your conversation. This young lady is very dear to me, 
and I have made a rule that, unless she is in the 
presence of her husband, no male is to address a word 
to her.’ 

After a short pause the Colonel spoke somewhat 
hesitantly. ‘I wonder whether it would be possible for 
me to enquire what is the reason for this rather strange 
prohibition.’ 

The Governor laughed. Fixing his eyes steadily 
on Mr. Goat and Maria who, in their stage costumes, 
appeared in some way marked out and remote from the 
rest, he said: ‘I have decided to insist on the total 
fidelity of wives to husbands. Besides, this young lady 
will be the mother of a god on earth.’ 

The Minister opened his mouth to speak, but, being 
uncertain whether to treat the matter seriously or 
jocosely, remained silent, although he glanced, as 
if for reassurance, in the direction of Captain Nicholas. 
Colonel Felson spoke as though there had been 
nothing unusual in the Governor’s pronouncement. 

‘In what sense,’ he asked, ‘I wonder, are you using the 
word “god”.’ 

The Governor again laughed. ‘Perhaps,’ he said, 
T shall have an opportunity of explaining it to you 
later in the day. Indeed, when the performance is over 
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to-night, I shall make a few statements from the stage 

This means that I shall not have the pleasure of 

occasion^ and Y ° W yaCht ' II is an “P^ant 

occasion and I prefer to remain here so as to ensure 

at everything proceeds properly. Goat has been very 
occupied but 1 thmk that this evenin s he will be fully 


‘I can assure you,’ Mr. Goat protested, since his 

pride as a producer was involved, ‘that everythin? 

will go without a hitch. That is unless something very 
unexpected happens.’ 7 

The Governor looked at him coolly. ‘That is 

exactly the contingency which I have in mind,’ he said. 

Golonel Felson remembered afterwards that it would 

have been possible to have detected a note almost of 

hostility in the Governor’s voice as he made this 
remark. 


By now the meal was over. Mr. Goat and Maria 

withdrew for the final rehearsal. Lucia went to join 

arcus in their room, and the Governor, leaving 

Colonel Felson in charge of Captain Nicholas, took the 

Minister by the arm and invited him to follow him 
into his study. 

Left alone, Colonel Felson and Captain Nicholas 
walked slowly round the battlements and terraces of 
the castle. From time to time their conversation was 
interi upted by an influx of actors on to the place where 
they happened to be, since different scenes of the play 
were to be acted at different angles and levels of the 
prison building. To some portions of the scenes that 
were rehearsed near by them the two cultural 
authorities listened with attention. There could be no 
doubt, they considered, that the performance, when 
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the time came for it and with the ingenious lighting 
that Mr. Goat had devised, would be of exceptional 
merit. Even now when the brilliant sunshine made 
the costumes and faces of the actors appear tawdry 
and somehow dwarfed, it was impossible not to admire 
the clarity of the diction and the planned skill of 
movement. In watching parts of the first scene they 
were particularly impressed with the performances of 
Mr. Goat and of Maria. ‘I have never seen,’ the 
Colonel remarked, ‘a Cordelia in whom dignity and 
pathos are so exacdy blended. Nor, for that matter, 
a Lear more filled with a kind of primitive energy. It 
is very remarkable when one considers that the woman 
is not precisely a saint in real life; and, as for our 
friend Goat, he is not exacdy a monarch.’ 

The Colonel was proceeding to amplify his views on 
the distinctions between characters as they were and as 
they pretended to be, but at this point the Captain 
interrupted him and began, speaking urgendy, to 
explain that in real fact Maria might well consider 
herself in danger, while Lucia and Marcus were, to all 
intents and purposes, prisoners. He described what 
he knew of the Governor’s designs, and enquired 
whether, in the event of their being able to make their 
escape to the capital, they could look for any support 

or sanctuary in the foreign mission of which Colonel 
Felson was the head. 

To all this the Colonel listened with the gravest 
attention, though from time to time he would put in a 
remark of a deprecatory character. He was both 
impressed and also amused by the unusual warmth and 
urgency of the Captain’s account. Yet he believed 
every word of it and was quick to see that, in the 
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danger which threatened Maria, Mr. Goat, for whose 
safety he was personally responsible, might also be 
involved. Still, more important than all else was his 
smipie directive—to be non-political. With some part 
of his mind he wished that this was not so. He was 
not convinced that, at all times and all places, the pen 
was mightier than the sword. He wished that he was 
now in command of those native troops with which 
years ago he had fought battles in rather similar 
country. He would then, he considered, make short 
work of the defences of this castle, liberate the prisoners, 
bring the Governor to justice and, before his trial’ 
enjoy many interesting conversations with regard to his 
theories and the tactics which he had proposed to use 
in carrying them into practice. However, in his 
present role, all this was impossible. He would have 
once again, he reflected, to watch, with hardly even a 
show of disapproval, the working of a system most 
hostile to his dearest beliefs and a source of actual 
danger to his friends. 

Now that the actors had dispersed to another 
quarter of the prison he was beginning to explain to the 
Captain in a slow and solemn voice the conflict of his 
sentiments, and the Captain was listening to him with 
scarcely disguised impatience. The Colonel, however, 
had scarcely begun to develop his theme when they 
were interrupted by the appearance of the Minister, 
whose face and bearing showed evidence of the greatest 
agitation. Addressing himself directly to Captain 
Nicholas, though with his eye also on the Colonel, he 
said: ‘The man is mad, very dangerously mad indeed. 
He wishes, amongst other things, to suppress my post . 5 

To this Captain Nicholas nodded his head 
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emphatically. ‘He plans, I imagine , 9 said the Colonel, 
‘to take over all the Ministries himself. When does he 
propose to do this ? 5 

The Minister looked at him, as though surprised 
at his perspicacity. ‘Almost at once , 5 he replied, and 
continued as though he were making a speech. ‘It is 
the negation of all the principles of democracy . 5 

The Colonel smiled. ‘No doubt you agreed with 
him ? 5 he enquired. 

‘Naturally , 5 said the Minister, again changing the 
expression of his voice. ‘I have some regard for my 
life . 5 

‘Have you yet , 5 the Colonel asked politely, ‘been 
able to devise any plan to meet the situation? To my 
mind, if I may venture to express it, you have only 
two courses—either to submit or to fight. But each 
alternative is an unhappy one . 5 Assuming a pained 
expression he looked down at his polished shoes and 
remained silent. 

By now the sun’s heat had grown intense. In the 
still air could only be heard the cries of the hawks 
and distant shouting from the actors in another part of 
the castle. There was an almost frightened look in the 
Minister’s eyes as he fixed them on the blank face of 
Colonel Felson. Finally he said: ‘My first duty is to 
my country . 5 The others observed the look of cunning, 
unpleasant to see, which came over his face, as he 
pronounced these words. 



CHAPTER 5 

THE PERFORMANCE 

HE greater part of the morning was spent by the 

• , Gove ™° r m his study, where, so the Minister 
informed Captain Nicholas, he was making the final 
preparations for the general uprising which was to 
precede his march on the capital. He had given the 
Minister only the barest outline of his plans, but what 
he had said had been enough to convince anyone that 
the plans were well-laid and would be, in all prob¬ 
ability, successful. The liberation of the prisoners 
was to coincide with the general uprising. These, in 
parties of two, were to proceed to the towns and larger 
villages throughout the country and there preach the 
system of religion which the Governor had adopted 
and in which they had been well trained. The Minister 
had been shown some of the proclamations which had 
already been prepared, and, though he did not dispute 
their probable effectiveness, he had been horrified by 
their tone. They had made it clear that the Governor 
did not propose to share the power that he would seize 
with anyone else. his intention was to rule by right of 
conquest and of superior merit. These intentions were 
proclaimed in language which, half mystical and half 
realistic, was, in the Minister’s opinion, well calculated 
to secure the support of a people amongst whom 

already the Governor enjoyed a reputation that was 
almost legendary. 
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As the Minister spoke, with increasing bitterness 
and exasperation, of what he knew of the Governor’s 
plans, the Captain was careful to agree with him, 
since in so doing he hoped to secure his own more 
limited aim of escape for himself and his friends. He 
even promised the Minister that, in the event of his 
openly resisting the Governor, he would himself address 
the foreign Press on the subject of the legality of any 
resistance which might be made. The Minister in 
return assured him that he would, when the moment 
came, give protection to him and his friends on board 
his yacht. T should prefer you,’ he said, ‘to leave 
matters to me at the moment. I am not yet convinced 
of what will be the right action to take. I know simply 
that some action must be taken.’ 

Looking at the man’s face the Captain saw that he 
was serious in what he said. He realised, too, that it 
would be to the Minister’s advantage to have with him 
in the capital impartial witnesses of the Governor’s 
revolutionary intentions. He was therefore disposed 
to trust in the Minister’s assurances that he would not 
leave the prison without taking them with him. 

It was not till nearly lunch-time that the Governor 
again appeared among his guests. By this time the 
rehearsal was over and Mr. Goat and Maria had 
resumed their ordinary clothes. Although over most 
of the party some cloud of suspense or uneasy anticipa¬ 
tion seemed to hang, Mr. Goat himself was now in 
excellent spirits. The final work on the play had gone 
even better than he had hoped, and again he attempted 
to persuade the Governor to join the others in watching 
the performance from the Minister’s yacht. Again the 
Governor refused. I should never forgive myself,’ he 
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said, ^ things this evening did not go exactly as I wish.’ 

urning to Colonel Felson, he added: ‘Besides this is a 
gieat day for the prisoners. To-morrow they will be 
liberated, lo-day my place is with them . 5 

As he spoke the Minister watched him intently, 
/t ls a vcr Y remarkable achievement , 5 the Colonel said, 
to turn so many people in so short a time into what I 
am sure you regard as decent responsible citizens . 5 

In some ways , 5 said the Governor, ‘they will be the 
most responsible citizens that we have . 5 

He lose from the chair in which he was sitting on 
one of the shaded terraces of the castle, and began to 
Pace up and down, looking away from his guests to 
the mountains on the further side of the bay. There 
was something in his attitude w'hich made him remote 
horn the others, as though he had decided upon a long 
journey and was already eager to depart. The others 
watched him closely, all, except for Marcus and Lucia, 
attempting to dissemble various degrees of suspicion; 
Put the Governor on this day appeared to give them, in 

spite, of a conventional politeness, only the smallest 
fraction of his attention. 

They took their luncheon in the open air, looking 
over the w ater to the mainland w here, in front of one 
°f die hotels, were drawn up the buses which, during 
the morning, had been taking the Minister’s guests 
to visit the local antiquities. Many of the journalists, 
now leaving their vehicles, were scanning the island 
through binoculars. They were hot and tired and 
envious of the small group whom they could just 
distinguish in the shade, sitting at a white and well- 
furnished table. 

The Governor had invited his consort to lunch 
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and she had attended, although almost all of her move¬ 
ments had now to be made for her by a prison guard 
who stood by her chair, supporting her from time to 
time and raising food or drink to her lips. She seemed 
incapable of conversation, but fixed her large eyes on 
the Governor, following his every movement as though 
he was in fact, what he represented himself to be, her 
god. When, at the end of the meal, she retired, 
assisted by the prison guard, Colonel Felson, in a low 
voice, commiserated with the Governor on her state 
of health. The Governor looked at him sharply and 
then smiled. ‘She has outlived her usefulness , 5 he said. 
‘After to-night I shall have no further need for 
women . 5 

As he spoke he looked for a moment directly at 
Maria. It was impossible to say, from the expression in 
his eyes, whether his feelings towards her were of 
affection or of revulsion. He then rose to his feet and 
retired to his room, leaving his guests together in a 
state of mutual confidence that was still uneasy. 
Indeed in a sense his departure seemed momentarily to 
accentuate the differences between them, the varying 
risks that they were running, their different fears or 
hopes. Only Marcus and Lucia and, in another way. 
Colonel Felson seemed wholly at their ease, and their 
freedom from any kind of anxiety rather exasperated 
than calmed the minds of the others. To the Captain 
it was humiliating to have to wait, though he knew 
that. this was necessary, on the elaborations of the 
Minister s plans. Mr. Goat found his mind divided 
between the excitement of his production and the 
anxiety he felt for the future of Maria and himself. 
As for Maria, she showed less animation than usual. 
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and, whether because of the exertions of the morning nr 

looTTf^ rt km > d ° f resi « nation ^ her forethought 

she wts $e S ° f briUiant SUnshine ’ oIder than 

Afterwards both the Captain and Colonel Felson 
admitted that they had felt the sense of a certain 
unreality m all the events of the day that preceded 
the performance. Whether it was the unusual abstrac¬ 
tion of the Governor’s attitude or their own knowledge 
that something extraordinary was in course of prepara- 
tion-whatever the cause might have been-certainly 
the dragging hours of the afternoon and early evening 
seemed isolated from the main current of their know- 
edge and expectation, a silent time suggestive of some 
meaning which they were unable to grasp In the 
tremendous heat the sea itself and the landscape 
extended m front of the eye in a swimming calm which 
however natural from the point of view of meteorology’ 
appeared savage and unreal, reminding the beholder 
of those ancient superstitions which associate the 
tranquil splendour of the midday sun with sudden 
outbreaks of uncontrollable panic and alarm. 

Thus it was with a feeling of relief that they watched 
the sun beginning to set and made ready to accompany 
the Minister to his yacht from which, with the other 
guests, they were to watch the play. Before leaving 
the prison they said good-bye to Mr. Goat and Maria, 
wishing them success in their performance. In this 
brief interview Mr. Goat appeared full of enthusiasm 
and Maria more self-possessed than formerly. She 
informed them that in the course of the afternoon she 
had seen the Governor. She smiled, though still with a 
somewhat puzzled expression on her face, as she 
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described what had happened. ‘First , 9 she said, ‘he 
made me sign a statement that I had been unfaithful 
to him on this and that and the other occasion. He 
showed no kind of anger. In fact he behaved as he 
used to when I first knew him. I asked him whether 
he would give me my freedom, and he said that that 
was exactly what he proposed to do, that after to¬ 
night I need never see him again. I am sure he meant 
what he said . 9 

She looked at the others, seeking from them con¬ 
firmation of her own hopes. Mr. Goat put his arm 
through hers and smiled broadly at her. The Minister 
addressed her directly, speaking fast, though with 
great emphasis. ‘Whether he is to be trusted or not , 9 
he said, ‘is not the point. I want you to obey my 
orders exactly. At the end of the play you are to 
leave the stage immediately and swim out to my yacht 
where we will be waiting for you. Remember, this must 
be done immediately. Otherwise I can be of no help. 
Do you understand ? 9 

Maria looked at Mr. Goat who seemed about to 
make some protest but then, observing her expression 
of relief, nodded his head in agreement. ‘Yes , 9 Maria 
said. ‘It should be easy . 9 She looked at her watch and 
smiled a delighted smile. ‘In about four hours’ time , 9 
she said. I cannot tell you what it means to me . 9 As 
she spoke tears came into her eyes and she clutched 
Mr. Goat s arm as though she had found some kind of 
security and was already safe in the happiness which 
she envisaged. Lucia went up to her and kissed her, 
and the others too, feeling the occasion to be one of 
some solemnity, shook hands both with her and with 
Mr. Goat before taking their leave. 
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, ,°" the ' r Way out they were accosted by the Governor 
who briefly expressed his hopes that they would eniov 

the spectacle. He reminded the Minister that, at the 

end of the performance, he proposed to make an 

important speech, and the Minister nodded Ms head 
smilmg at him in a knowing way. ’ 

‘I shall then expect you all back here for a late 

“* cr ;. * hc Governor said, and again the Minister 
nodded his head. Captain Nicholas watched him 
closely and could observe in his manner no sign that 
m fact his intentions might be different. 

The Governor having extracted from Marcus a 
promise that he would not leave his wife’s side for the 
rest of the evening, accompanied his guests to the 
launch that was waiting for them and stood for some 
moments watching them on their way to the yacht. He 
appeared a dignified figure but strangely solitary, as he 
stood erect in the rays of the setting sun on the rock 
surrounded by gleaming water. 

As the others crossed the intervening space of sea 
the Minister began to show in his attitude a sense 
of relief and of self-confidence which had not been 
apparent previously. There was something to Captain 
Nicholas, who watched him intently, peculiarly 
repellent in the self-satisfaction which marked his 
smiles and his gestures. As he rubbed his hands 
together, he whispered to the Captain: ‘The bird is in 
the net. A big bird, an eagle, but he is in the net.’ 
Though he had in advance associated himself with any 
measures that the Minister might take to secure their 
freedom, the Captain shrank from enquiring what 
precisely those measures might be, and, when they 
reached the yacht, he was relieved to find that the 




for some time in consultation with leading officers of 
his crew. 


Hie rest of the party was conducted below deck to 
the spacious dining-room where, in extreme heat, 
' 'champagne and cocktails were being served. The room, 
large as it was, was almost filled with the journalists 
and cultural celebrities who had been invited to watch 
the performance. They had returned some hours 
previously from their sight-seeing expedition and now 
they spoke loudly, in animated voices, of what they 
had seen and of the evening’s entertainment. Captain 
Nicholas and Colonel Felson joined readily in the con¬ 
versation. Indeed by the time that the Captain had 
drunk three or four glasses of champagne it would 
have appeared to an observer that he was indifferent to 
everything in the world except the stories that he was 
telling and the wine that he drank. Yet in fact there 
was never far from his mind the thought of what now, 
in this luxury and security, almost seemed to be 
another world, though it was separated from him by 
so small a space of water. As he joked with poets, with 
journalists and with authorities on folk-danc ing , at the 
back of his min4 was still present the tall and solitary 
figure of the Governor, his sick and feeble consort, the 
prisoners in their grey uniforms expecting their 
liberation, and, among all this, incongruous and in a 
way overwhelmed by it, the normal feelings of Mr. 
Goat and Maria. It struck the Captain as curious that 
at the moment, in the security of his padded chair, 
his thoughts, as he contemplated the prison, so beau- 
ffihl a monument architecturally and so expertly 
pv^gmed, were not unlike the thoughts he had had 
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r ° 1 he Captain, estimating 1 from 

° f ‘ h ’- S C ° nVersation " h ich reached his cars 
that theClitic s interpretation of the play was incorrect 

had beenVff' and ’ ,cavin S the group with whom lie 

R f th aniatic, critic, prepared to challenge his views 
the° r Vf ^'t CVCr> h ° Had ,imc do s "> a Ml rang and 

hurriedly entered the dining-room. In a short speech 
he welcomed his guests to a performance whic h, he 
explained, constituted an interesting aspect of the 
various experiments in prison reform with which the 
Government was constantly busy. He gave a generous 
appreciation of the work done in this respect by 
members of the staff of Colonel Kelson’s mission and, 
m a jocular tone of voice, expressed the hope that, in 
the future, the criminal instincts of his countrymen 
might be permanently diverted to the harmless imita¬ 
tions of crime and folly that were the themes of 
dramatic literature. Finally he described to them the 
ariangements made for seating on deck and asked them 
to be in their places in a short time. At the conclusion 
of his speech a gun was fired from the: prison, a signal 

that the performance would begin in ten minutes’ 
time. 

The Minister's whole bearing and attitude were 
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He drank a glass of wine with 
Captain Nicholas and with Colonel Felson, speaking to 
them, while doing so, on the subject of Shakespeare’s 
and on the Government’s long-term programme 
for prison reform. He was in excellent spirits, and, if he 
was affected by any perturbation at the prospect of 
coming events, he showed no sign of it in word or 



gesture. 

Soon he led the way to the lighted deck where long 
rows of chairs had been arranged facing the darkening 
walls of the prison building. In this country darkness 
comes quickly after sunset and already it was im¬ 
possible to observe any detail in the architecture of 
the castle. The air was hardly cooler on deck than 
it had been in the dining-room and, on the distant 
horizon, there appeared from time to time the flicker of 
summer lightning. ‘The storm, I think, will not reach 
us here,’ the Minister remarked to Colonel Felson as 

he invited him to sit down, ‘or at any rate not until 
later in the evening.’ 

Again into the sultry air a gun was fired from the 

prison and, immediately afterwards, one of the central 

terraces was brilliantly illuminated. It was a large 

space and seemed in the bright light to those watching 

from the yacht to hang in mid air. The three figures, 

of Kent, Gloucester and Edmund, isolated in the 

middle of this radiance, introduced the play, and soon 

the scene was filled with the splendour of various 

colours on the entrance of Lear with his daughters and 
his court. 


It has 



immense 


imparting to the first scene of this 
of sufficient realism. On this occ« 
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however, whether because of the ingenuity of the 
setting or because of the actual, though unseen 
presence of wild and savage surroundings most unlike 
the environs of a theatre, or because of the extra! 
ordinary dignity and energy which marked the per¬ 
formance of Mr. Goat, the whole scene appeared to the 
audience strangely natural in its majesty and in its 

thTA' C ° ° n u F c ISOn rCadily agreed with the Captain 
at this was by far the best performance that he had 

ever witnessed. Even the Minister, to whom the works 

o Shakespeare were known only by name, seemed to 

be following the play with an excited attention. 

JNor was there any deterioration from this fine 

beginning The scene on the heath, enacted on one 

of the highest towers, from which from time to time 

startled by the unusual light, the hawks would fiv to 

cncle the heads of the actors, produced an effect of 

grandeur and of horror which was generally acclaimed. 

So moving, indeed, had been the acting, so surprising 

and efficient the changes of scenery and of light, that 

the Captain, before the end of the play, had forgotten 

the real menace that stood behind these imitative 

performers and, lost in his enjoyment of art, gave no 

further thought to the possible vagaries and surprises 

of a world which, so long as his eyes were fixed on the 

stage, seemed less real than that which had been 

created by the immortal poet. Not till the end of the 

play did he and the others awaken to a different kind 

of reality, d hey had reached the point which they 

had first seen rehearsed from the Governor’s launch 

at the time when they were accompanying him to the 

island. No doubt it had been this rehearsal that had 

prompted the Governor to an action which, later, it 
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was easy to imagine but which, at the time, was totally 

unexpected. 

As, in this climax of the play, Mr. Goat entered with 
the dead body of Cordelia in his arms and as he raised 
his voice to cry out the words, ‘Howl, howl, howl, 
howl! O you are men of stones , 5 Colonel Felson 
rapidly put his hand in a nervous gesture on the 
Captain’s knee. He had noticed, not in Mr. Goat’s 
voice but in the uncertainty of his steps, something 
unusual and unpremeditated. Almost immediately his 
voice too began to become strangely weaker and, in a 
way so unlike the rest of his performance, he stumbled 
over his words. Then, when he reached the line: 

I know when one is dead and when one lives 

he suddenly fell on his knees and let the body slip from 
his grasp to the hard and brightly illuminated stone of 
the floor. There it lay with the beautiful head lolling 
sideways and the mouth open in a manner that 
seemed too remarkably like the real ugliness of death 
to be counterfeited by an actress on the stage. By this 
time the spectators were half rising from their chairs, 
looking at each other in the embarrassed alarm which 
is normally felt when some illusion is not perfectly 
maintained. 

The actor taking the part of Kent, no doubt wishing 
to play what part he could in restoring the sequence 
of the performance, without waiting for the con¬ 
clusion of Lear’s speech, proceeded with his line: ‘Is 
this the promised end?’ But the other actors failed 
to follow his initiative. They stood in poses which had 
suddenly ceased to be theatrical, staring at Mh\ Goat 
who, rubbing his hands together in a gesture of real 
despair, pronounced in a voice that only just carried 
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to the still Silent spectators, ‘She is really dead W 

kfnd^f, hCr ' ’ ^ he s P°ke he looked round i ”a 

cm off th 11 ^ terr ° r l ° * he darkness of the walls that 

stretched It ^ At the sa ™ time he 

tretched out one hand to the dead face at his side 

The spectators began to get to their feet, still silent 
seemed to them now that they had known for some 

™ e the truth and that Mr. Goat’s announ^men had 

only confirmed their knowledge. As they rose the 
followed 1 by h a§e beCame brighter ’ The Governor, 

guards, and with the rest of the cast and other 

—i S behmd , him > advanced slowly to the centre 
of the illuminated space. Here he paused for a moment 

and surveyed the dead body of Maria with, bending 

Mr r Goat TK ee ^ ed n nOW ^ half - de ™nted figure of 
Mr Goat. Then he drew himself erect and, turning 

eyes upon the sea, pronounced the word ‘Justice.’ 

he spectators on the yacht had remained in 

various attitudes of alarm and horror with their eyes 

fixed on the stage. None of them, consequently, had 

observed the action of the Minister who, with his 

hand raised above his head, had turned round in his 

p ace to meet the eyes of the captain of his crew. Now 

when the Governor had delivered himself of what was 

to be the first word of his address, the Minister swung 

his hand sharply down to his side. Immediately there 

followed the tremendous noise of the whole ship’s 

armament of rocket shells as they tore into the brightly 

lighted target in front of them. The lights were 

extinguished, and then, after a short delay in which 

there was no sound but the shouting of men and 

officers of the yacht’s crew, the scene was again 
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illuminated by the ship’s searchlight. At the same time 
a landing party proceeded to the island in order to 
account for any survivors that might still exist there. 
Two or three guards who immediately surrendered 
were the only living persons whom they found. 

Later that night Colonel Felson left his cabin and 
climbed to the deck. He had spent some hours in 
writing his report and felt the need for fresh air. It 
had not been his business to discuss the exact way in 
which Maria had met her end. They had been 
informed by one of the survivors simply that her dead 
body had been placed off stage into Mr. Goat’s arms 
by the Governor himself. No doubt for a moment or 
two Mr. Goat had imagined her impassivity to be 
assumed. Most of the Colonel’s report had been con¬ 
cerned with Mr. Goat himself. He had paid the 
highest tributes to his efficiency and his enthusiasms. 
His death, though unsought, had been, so the Colonel 
concluded, the result of as great a devotion to duty 
as that of the soldier on the battlefield. More work 
remained to be done. This temporary discouragement 
should not be allowed to affect in any way the existing 
arrangements for the future of the Mission. 

On deck the Colonel observed two figures in the 
blackness, staring over the side of the ship that was 
now sailing at full speed past the rocky coastline 
between the prison and the capital. He recognised 
Captain Nicholas and Marcus. They were watching in 
silence the series of fires in the villages along the coast 
where partisans either of the Governor or of the 
Minister were already engaged in the first actions of 
civil war. The Colonel also had no word to say. 
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